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DEMOCRACY IN COLONIAL MASSACHUSETTS 


ROBERT E. BROWN 


N recent years there has been a widely accepted view that 

the society which produced the American Revolution was 
undemocratic. Estimates differ, but writers usually assume 
that property qualifications excluded an important number 
of men from exercising the franchise. Hence the Revolution 
was an internal class conflict as well as a movement for inde- 
pendence from Great Britain.* It is this interpretation as it re- 
lates to Massachusetts which will be questioned in this essay. 

Province voting in Massachusetts was based on property. 
The charter of 1691 under which the colony was governed re- 


1 For example, see John D. Hicks, A Short History of American Democracy 
(Boston, 1946), 53-54, 85, 103-104; Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Com- 
mager, The Growth of the American Republic (New York, 1950), 1, 116, 163-164 
(a somewhat modified version); Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gen- 
tlemen ... (New York, 1942), 13-14; Merrill Jensen, The Articles of Confedera- 
tion (Madison, Wis., 1940), Pt. 1; Arthur M. Schlesinger, New Viewpoints in 
American History (New York, 1922), Chaps. tv and vu; James Truslow Adams, 
Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776 (Boston, 1923), preface, 315-316; Charles 
McLean Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History (New Haven, 1934- 
1938), .Vv, 423n.; Carl.L. Becker, The History of Political Parties in the Province 
of New York (Madison, Wis., 1909), Ch. 1; John C, Miller, Origins of the Ameri- 
can Revolution (Boston, 1943), Ch. 11; Vernon Louis ‘Parrington, Main Currents 
in American Thought (New York, 1930), 1, 182, 187. Among prominent political 
scientists are the following: William Anderson, American Government (New 
York, 1943), 24, 51; Claudius Johnson, Government in the United States (New 
York, 1944), 123-124; Frederic A. Ogg and P. Orman Ray, Introduction to 
American Government (New York, 1948), 12-13. 
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quired that a voter possess a 40s. freehold (real estate that 
would rent for forty shillings a year) or any property worth 
£40 sterling. This would mean fifty-four shillings or £54 co- 
lonial money. The question, then, is whether this qualification 
excluded many men from the franchise. 

Circumstantial evidence on democracy exists in the inter- 
changeable use of the terms “qualified voters,” “families,” and 
“freeholders” in election laws and references to elections. A 
law of 1692 fixing representation referred to voters as free- 
holders and other inhabitants qualified according to the char- 
ter. This law was changed in 1726, with the term “families” 
used instead of “qualified voters” as though most men were 
heads of families and voters.* A law of 1731 used the terms 
“qualified voters’ and “families” interchangeably,* and town 
petitions often used the word “families” when they meant 
voters.® Individuals frequently used the same terminology. 
One writer said that towns were entitled to two representatives 


whenever the number of their ‘families’ increased to 120.® 


Similarly, Governor Francis Bernard used the word “freehold- 
ers’’ to mean qualified voters as though all freeholders quali- 


fied as voters.’ Even the Lords of Trade, in referring to Massa- 
chusetts, used “families” to mean qualified voters.* Such wide- 
spread use of these terms could not have been accidental, and 
certainly wouid not have been had the question of voting been 
important. 

Disputed elections, often extremely close and bitterly con- 
tested, furnish excellent evidence on colonial democracy. 
Probably a larger number of voters participated than in ordi- 

2 Acts and Resolves, Public and Private, of the Province of Massachusetts Bay 

.. (Boston, 1869-1922), 1, 88-go. 


3 Acts and Resolves, u, 406; Journal of the House of Representatives (Boston 
and Watertown, 1715-1777), VII, 114. 


4 Acts and Resolves, 1, 592-593. 

5 Massachusetts Archives, Cxvi, 767-768; CXvil, 628-630; CXVIII, 44. 

6 Andrew McFarland Davis, editor, Colonial Currency Reprints in Prince So- 
ciety Publications, iV, 35, 343-344- 

7 Acts and Resolves, 1v, 628-639. April go, 1763. 


8 Massachusetts Historical Society, Miscellaneous MSS., vii. July 16, 1764. 
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nary elections, and the voting figures, combined with popula- 
tion estimates, furnish a method for determining percentages 
of qualified voters. 

A disputed province election in Stockbridge, 1763, provides 
good material on the number and kind of voters in a Massa- 
chusetts town. The issue was whether Indians or whites in the 
town were to control the political machinery. 

The Indians, who lost the election by a vote of twenty-nine 
to thirty-two, accused the victors of using unqualified voters. 
Some of these, said the Indians, ‘were poor fellows that we 
never heard had any business in this town only as they were 
hired to work and we have reason to believe to vote likewise.” 
In the sudden jump of the vote from forty to more than sixty, 
the Indians continued, men voted who were in the town “only 
as day labourers” and had no interest in the town’s govern- 
ment. They possessed only “some wild lands,” were “but way 
fareing men,” and set their own value on their estates, swear- 
ing they were qualified to vote. In all, they accused nine men 
of voting illegally.® 

A committee of the general court, sent to Stockbridge, 
reached the following conclusions to which both contending 
parties agreed: 

Of three “young men” whose qualifications were chal- 
lenged, Abraham Brown had a freehold of wild or unimproved 
land worth £100 “at least,’ Elijah Jones had a similar freehold 
of the same value, and David Pixley had “a freehold of like val- 
ue with a saw mill upon it of a yearly rent of 40/ [40s.] sterling 
had also a yoke of oxen and a horse.” So all three qualified as 
voters with their land alone, and Pixley also qualified with his 
sawmill. 

Nathan Ball, a “hired man,” “was sworn at the town meet- 
ing that he was worth £40 Sterl. and offered to swear the same 
before the committee; but the petitioners declared themselves 
satisfied on that point, and allowed also that he was qualified 
as an inhabitant.” It was true he was hired as a laborer, but 


9 Massachusetts Archives, XXXIII, 249-252, 265-268. 


eas Nb 


kes pennies yeast om et 
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his employer had not influenced his vote as had been charged. 

Titus Curtis, then living with his father, had apparently 
spent some time elsewhere. The opposition agreed he was 
worth £40, but objected that he was not a legal inhabitant be- 
cause of his absence from town. 

Phineas Whitney, twenty-three, had lived in Stockbridge 
about two years, and was sworn to be worth £40 sterling. 

Joseph Patterson, ‘‘a labourer,’ swore he was worth {£40 
sterling in wild lands and had £20 sterling in money. 

Abel Roe, ‘“‘a labourer,” conceded at the meeting to be 
worth £40 sterling in land, was not sworn. 

Stephen Halluck had a warranty deed for land worth £70 
lawful money, and claimed he had spent £40 or £50 on im- 
provements. The accusation of fraudulent purchase was not 
proved. 

When the committee finished its investigation, all these “la- 
borers,” “poor fellows,” and “way fareing men” proved to be 
property owners and qualified voters. The committee declared 
the election legal, but recommended that whites and Indians 
vote separately in the future.*® 

Berkshire County deeds confirm the committee’s findings 
that these laborers were property owners. In 1765, “labourer” 
Joseph Patterson sold two lots for £60 and £10, then bought 
100 acres from Abraham Brown for £go0, and Brown sold two 
other lots for {60 and £10." “Hired man” Nathan Ball in 
1766 borrowed £85 on 15 acres of his land, designated as part 
of the lot on which he lived,’? and in 1764 and 1765, Titus 
Curtis sold two lots for {15 and £50." 


This disputed Stockbridge election also produced evidence 
that not only young men and laborers, but practically all adult 
men, were voters. The committee of the general court said 
there were thirty-seven adult Indian men, twenty of whom 


10 Massachusetts Archives, Xxxill, 277-288, 256-257; Acts and Resolves, xvu, 
500. Feb. 3, 1764. 

11 Berkshire County Register of Deeds, 111, 45, 322, 340, 342; IV, 85. 

12 Berkshire County Register of Deeds, Iv, 537-539. 


13 Berkshire County Register of Deeds, 11, 460; Iv, 15. 
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were qualified by their improved lands, and probably all weve 
qualified if they counted their share in the common lands. 
There were also thirty-two white families, but there were for- 
ty-six qualified white voters. So if there were forty-six white 
voters in a town with only thirty-two families, there could not 
have been many men excluded from the franchise." 

Figures in Table I verify the view that most adult men in 
Stockbridge were qualified voters. The census was probably 
taken in 1765, since the Indian population had increased from 
206 to 221, so there should have been a few more adult white 
men in the town in 1765 than in 1763. As will appear later, 25 
per cent of all males over sixteen should have been under 
twenty-one and therefore not qualified to vote. This would 
make about forty-eight adult white men in the town at the 
time the census was taken in 1765, and we know there were 
forty-six qualified white voters in 1763. So the adult men and 
qualified voters must have been about the same. 


TABLE I 


ESTIMATED ADULT MALES AND QUALIFIED VOTERS, 
STOCKBRIDGE, 1763-1765” 


Committee figures 1763 Census figures, 1763-1765 
32 white families 34 houses of whites 
45 white men voted in election 39 white families 
1 candidate not at election 50 white males under 16 yrs. 
206 total Indians: 64 white males over 16 yrs. 
37 were males over 21 yrs. [48 adult white men, using 25% 
20 were qualified voters on as number of men 16-21.] 


basis of improved lands. 

37 were qualified voters on —_217 total whites 
basis of proprietary 221 total Indians 
lands. 

18% of Indian population 
were adult men. 


14 Massachusetts Archives, XXXII, 277-288. 


15 Massachusetts Archives, xxx1l, 277-288; Joseph B. Felt, “Statistics on Mas- 
sachusetts,” in Collections of the American Statistical Association, 1, 156, 196. 


aah, 
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Both the extent and the machinations of colonial democra- 
cy were apparent in disputed representative elections in Wa- 
tertown, 1757-1758. In one election, John Hunt received 65 
votes and Daniel Whitney 66, a total of 131. Hunt backers 
challenged 4 Whitney votes, while Whitney men challenged 2 
Hunt votes. These voters were accused respectively of being 
“non compos mentis,”’ a carpenter who was not an inhabitant, 
two who were neither freeholders nor legal inhabitants, a hired 
laborer from Lexington where he was an inhabitant, a Water- 
town man who now lived in Cambridge and rented a farm 
there, and a Boston barber who had married a Watertown wid- 
ow but had not established legal residence. The chief objec- 
tion seems to have been that the men were not legal inhabi- 
tants, not that they lacked property. One petition read as fol- 
lows: “So it seems the only test that the select men made of 
the qualifications of voters was their swearing they were worth 
forty pounds sterling & the law which forbids persons voting 
that were not inhabitants were not regarded.” ** 

Accusations of corruption and attempts to swing the elec- 
tion regardless of the vote flew thick and fast. One man swore 
that Hunt men had offered to lend him as much money as he 
wanted if he would vote for Hunt, an indication that the voter 
and not the candidate had the whip hand. A Whitney man 
claimed that one of the selectmen had “declared he woud die, 
before he would return a precept in favor of Whitney.”*? On 
one balloting the selectmen, assuming that all the votes were 
in, had turned over the hat, counted the votes, and declared 
the election a tie. Just then a voice from the rear—a voice well- 
known to the selectmen, according to Whitney men—called 
out that not all the votes were in, and the selectmen answered 
“let them come forward.” But unfortunately for the Hunt 
men, these four Hunt voters were followed by six others who 
voted for Whitney.** 

16 Massachusetts Archives, CXVII, 291-301, 306-307. 

17 Massachusetts Archives, CXvI, 308, 311-314. 

18 Massachusetts Archives, L, 85-90. 
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The dispute, as finally settled by the house of representa- 
tives, was presumably based on the assumption that all the 
challenged voters were qualified. The selectmen had thrown 
out three Whitney votes as illegal, which would have given 
Hunt a majority of one.?® But the house nevertheless declared 
Whitney the winner, which obviously meant that the house 
considered these three votes legal.*° 

This disputed Watertown election furnishes some figures 
which, combined with other statistics, show that practically all 
adult men could vote. There were at least 131 voters in 1757, 
but some six or eight years later the census of 1763-1765 gave 
the town only 117 families and 17g men over sixteen.** This 
would mean fourteen more voters in 1757 than families in 
1763-1765, and if we deduct one-fourth of the polls as under 
age, there were only 135 adult men in 1763-1765 compared 
with 131 voters in 1757. Obviously not many adult men were 
disfranchised. The figures for Watertown, an eastern town, 
differ little from those of Stockbridge, a western town. 

Weston, just a few miles outside Boston, also had a high per- 
centage of voters among the adult men. There were 133 votes 
in the disputed election of 1773.** The Weston tax lists for 
1772 give 216 polls which, deducting the men under twenty- 
one, would leave about 162 adult men.** If every qualified man 
voted in 1773, the percentage would be over eighty—133 out of 
162. A valuation list for 1774, however, lists 154 voters, which 
would raise the percentage to about ninety-five.** Either fig- 
ure would mean that most Weston men were voters, and there 
is no reason to suppose that Weston differed much from Water- 
town and Stockbridge, or that these three towns differed much 
from other agricultural towns in Massachusetts. 

A comparison of tax lists and probate records gives another 

19 Massachusetts Archives, L, 85-go. 

20 House Journals, 1758-1759, 31-32, 35- 

21 Felt, “Statistics,” 150. 

22 Massachusetts Archives, L, 452-455- 
23 Town of Weston, the Tax Lists (Boston, 1897), 72-77. 
24 Weston Tax Lists, 83-84. 
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method for determining the percentage of voters among the 
adult men. For example, David Stevens of Andover was worti 
£152 when he died, or 2.8 times the voting qualification of 
£54 lawful money.” Stevens also paid 10s. 8d. in taxes the same 
year, which, deducting the poll tax of 3s. 4d., would leave 7s. 
id. in property tax. Now if Stevens had 2.8 times as much prop- 
erty as he needed to vote and paid 7s. 4d. in property taxes, 
anyone who paid gs. 7d. in property taxes should have been 
worth at least £54. Of the 400 men on the tax list, about 300 
(deducting the 25 per cent between sixteen and twenty-one) 
should have been adults. Some 290 of these paid estate taxes of 
2s. 7d., or more, or about g5 per cent**—the same as for Water- 
town and Stockbridge. 


An objection might well be made that the poor would not 
appear on the tax lists, and that therefore these lists would not 
be accurate. This would certainly be true, for there were 
doubtless a few men too poor to be taxed. But on the other 
hand, the error would be more apt to be the other way—that is, 
there might be many men who could vote but whose names 
would not appear on the lists. The reason is that property 


such as unimproved land, money not at interest, furniture, 
farm tools, mechanics’ tools, and young livestock was not taxed 
but could be counted to qualify for voting.** The nine men 
whose votes were challenged in Stockbridge all had sufficient 
property to be voters, yet none was taxable except the one with 
the sawmill. 

A tax list for a portion of Northampton in 1769 shows what 
a typical agricultural community must have been like in co- 
lonial times. There were forty-eight men listed and sixteen ex- 
tra polls, indicating that the polls sixteen to twenty-one years 
of age comprised 25, per cent of the total number of polls. Of 
the forty-eight men, only five could possibly have had insuffi- 
cient property to vote. Two of the five, John Black and Na- 

25 Essex County Probate Records, Cccxxxm1, 287. 

26 Andover Tax Lists, 1754, 433-438. 


27 Acts and Resolves, tv, 422-423. 
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thaniel Kentfield, had houses and were probably qualified, 
and all five might well have owned unimproved lands as did 
the challenged voters in Stockbridge. Assuming that all five 
were disqualified, the percentage of qualified voters would 
still be nearly ninety.** 

A final statistical method for ascertaining qualified voters in- 
volves a comparison of a town’s representation and the proba- 
ble number of adult men in the town. (See Table II.) Before 
1776, a town with 120 voters could send two representatives, 
but no town except Boston could send more than two, and Bos- 
ton sent four.*® In 1776, however, a law provided that a town 
could send an additional delegate for each 100 voters above 
120; that is, a town with 220 voters could send three repre- 
sentatives, one with 320 voters could send four, and so on.*° 
Again it is significant that the word freeholders was used to 
mean qualified voters in the discussion over representation." 

The method of estimating the percentage of qualified voters 
is rather simple. If a town sent six representatives to the gen- 
eral court, it had to have at least 520 voters. By checking rep- 
resentation after 1776, it is possible to determine the mini- 
mum number of qualified voters in any town. The result 
would be only a minimum, for towns seldom sent as many rep- 
resentatives as they were entitled to send, and in the example 
above, the town could have had 600 voters instead of 520 and 
still have sent only six delegates. The minimum number of 
voters can then be compared with census figures showing the 
estimated adult male population of the town to give an esti- 
mated minimum percentage of adult men who were voters. 
Thus if a town sent six representatives and it can be demon- 
strated that the town had 600 adult men, we would know that 
at least 520 out of the 600, or some 86 per cent, were qualified 
voters. 


28 Judd MSS., Northampton and Westhampton, 11, 80. Northampton Library. 
29 Acts and Resolves, 1, 88-go. Nov. 30, 1692. 

30 Acts and Resolves, v, 502-503. May 4, 1776. 

81 “Broadside,” Essex Institute Historical Collections, xxxvi, 104. 
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One other explanation is essential to an understanding of 
Table II. Since taxation was determined by polls (men sixteen 
and over) rather than by adult men, the records give only the 
number of polls in a town. This means that the polls sixteen 
to twenty-one must be eliminated to get figures on the adult 
male population. Since the population in colonial times was 
a young population, it seems that about 25, per cent of the polls 
were under twenty-one. In his “Notes on Virginia,” Jefferson 
gave figures of 53,289 free men over twenty-one and 17,763 
free men sixteen to twenty-one, which would be 24.9 per 
cent.*? Northampton had 234 men listed on the tax records in 
1748 and 100 extra polls, which would be 29.9 per cent.** By 
1769, one section of the town had 48 men and 16 extra polls, 
or 25 per cent.** Hatfield also had 29.4 per cent in 1743 and 
25.2 per cent in 1772.*° So in Table II I have deducted 25 per 
cent of the polls to get the estimated adult male population of 
any town. 


TABLE II 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS IN THE 
ADULT MALE POPULATION®¢ 


No. Least No, Est, Est.No, Estimated % of 
County of No. of of Polls Adult Adult Males 
Reps. Voters Polls 10 tear Males who were voters 
220 356 89 267 82.4 
120 185, 46 139 86.3 
320 451 118 338 =. 94.6 (1777) 
320 438 109 329 97-2 
220 308 77 231 95-2 
1120 2664 666 1998 
620 1193 298 895 
420 1016 254 762 
420 1047 262 785, 
420 939 235 794 


Roxbury Suff. 
Watertown Mid. 
Northampton Hamp. 
Worcester Worc. 
Charlton Worc. 
Boston Suff. 
Salem Essex 
Ipswich Essex 
Marblehead Essex 
Gloucester Essex 


Cts © OO eS Ww OO 


or St 


82 Thomas Jefferson, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, P. L. Ford, editor 
(New York, 1892-1899), 111, 490. 


88 Northampton Town Records, 1, 296-299. 

34 Judd MSS., Northampton and Westhampton, n, 80. 

35 Hatfield Town Records, 1, 182-185; Hatfield Assessors List, 1772. 
36 Acts and Resolves, x1x, 418-420; xx, 4-6; Felt, “Statistics,” 158-170. 
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Newbury Essex ' 420 704 176 528 79-5 
Medford Mid. 120 190 47 143 83.9 
Monson Hamp. 120 197 49 148 81.0 (1777) 
Bridgewater Ply. j 520 1130 282 848 61.3 
Leicester Worc. 120 212 53 159 75-4 (1777) 
New Braintree Worc. 120 185, 46 139 86.3 (1777) 
Sheffield Berk. 220 338 84 254 86.6 (1777 

It should be stressed again that the percentages in Table II 
are minimum figures. If Northampton, Worcester, and Charl- 
ton had 94-97 per cent, there is little reason to suppose that 
other agricultural towns had lower percentages. We know 
from the disputed election that the figure for Watertown is 
too low, as the town had 1931 voters in 1757, not 120 as I have 
used in the Table, which would raise the figure to 94 per cent. 
Among the seaport towns, there should not have been a wide 
difference, and in fact, Boston simply sent twelve delegates 
without having any clear notion of the number of qualified 
voters in the town.** Thomas Hutchinson estimated 1500 vot- 
ers in 1770, which would raise the Boston percentage from 
fifty-six to seventy-five.** Sudbury sent only one delegate, yet 
in 1753 the town claimed “two hundred or more voters.” ** 

In dealing with colonial democracy, we must not confuse 
those who could vote with those who did vote, for then as now 
the two were quite different. It is one thing whether 10 per cent 
of the adult men could vote and the other go per cent wanted 
to, or whether go per cent had the vote, and only 10 per cent 
exercised it. We would be just as mistaken about that period 
as we would be about our own if we assumed that the actual 
vote represented the potential vote. As Thomas Paine said, a 
man who fails to vote can blame only himself for the conse- 
quences.*® Actually, as Boston records show, the people turned 
out when they thought there was an issue and stayed at home 

87 Boston Town Records in Reports of the Record Commissioners ... (Bos- 
ton, 1876-1909), XVIII, 234. 

38 Massachusetts Archives, XxvI, 464. 

39 Massachusetts Archives, CxVI, 373-374- 


40 Thomas Paine, The Complete Writings of Thomas Paine, Philip S. Foner, 
editor (New York, 1945), II, 302. 
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when there was none. Only 192 voted in Boston in 1729, but 
when paper money became the issue in 1732, the vote jumped 
to 655.** From 334 in 1761, the vote went to 1089 in 1763; 
when Samuel Adams’ control was at stake in 1772, 723 voted, 
but only 272 bothered to ballot in 1776. 

It is also misleading to give percentages of voters in terms of 
the entire population. In colonial days, more than 60 per cent 
of the people were minors—and we still do not consider them 
qualified to vote. Half of the remainder were women, so that 
only about one person out of five or six was an adult man. Jef- 
ferson gave the figure as 18.7 per cent of the population in 
Virginia, and Massachusetts must have been about the same.** 
The only valid approach is to find out how many adult men 
could vote out of the total adult male population. 

In addition to using statistics for determining colonial de- 
mocracy, we can also find out what the people themselves 
thought at the time. Men are often motivated by what they be- 
lieve to be true, not necessarily what is true. So we need to 
know two things: (1) did colonials believe that most of the 
people could vote, and (2) did the political machine operate in 
their interests once they had voted, or was political control in 
the hands of a colonial aristocracy? 

One episode which aroused intense interest and showed 
both the nature and workings of Massachusetts democracy was 
the Land Bank or Manufactory Scheme of 1740. Thomas 
Hutchinson, Boston merchant-politician who opposed the 
Bank, said the seven or eight hundred partners were “some 
few of rank and good estate, but generally of low condition 
among the plebians [sic] and of small estate and many of them 
perhaps insolvent.” “The needy part of the province in gen- 
eral favored the scheme,” he continued, but “one of their votes 


will go as far in popular elections as one of the most opulent.’ ** 


41 Boston Town Records, Xu, 7, 31. 
42 Boston Town Records, xiv, 57, 88; xvi, 78, 129, 235. 
43 Jefferson, Writings, U1, 490. 


44 Thomas Hutchinson, History of the Colony and Province of Massachusetts- 
Bay, L. 8. Mayo, editor (Cambridge, 1936), 11, 299-300. 
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Dr. William Douglass, another opponent of the Scheme, 
blamed the popular or democratic part of the government, 
which he said was usually in debt but had too much weight in 
elections. He also said the Land Bankers openly threatened 
to defeat any representative or councillor who opposed the 
Bank.** So well did they carry out their threat that the house 
of representatives, overwhelmingly pro-Bank, was later called 
“the Land Bank House.” ** In other words, the needy and the 
plebeians not only could vote, but did. 

In Salem, a seaport town which should have had a voteless 
proletariat if one existed, democratic control was complete. 
The Land-Bankers swept the town elections in March, oust- 
ing Benjamin Lynde, Jr., a province councillor and a town of- 
ficeholder.**7 Then in the May elections, the old representa- 
tives, Browne and Lee, who actually favored public paper 
money but not the Land Bank, received less than twenty votes 
in a town which had from 136 to 265, voters.** Most of the rep- 
resentatives were Land Bankers and they swept the council of 
all who opposed the Bank, just as they threatened, including 
Benjamin Lynde who had previously received the largest vote 
for councillor. The governor negatived most of the new coun- 
cillors, then threw up his hands in despair and dissolved the 
legislature.*® The only obstacle to colonial democracy was the 
British government, not a colonial aristocracy, and the British 
soon killed the Land Bank. 

Other evidences of democratic control appeared shortly af- 
ter the Land Bank episode. The general court had passed a 
law for adjusting depreciated paper money in the payment of 
debts. But the “popular cry” was against it, said Hutchinson, 
and the house, council, and judges who were to fix the depreci- 

45 Col. Curr. Reprints, 11, 326; 1v, 74-78. 

46 Hutchinson, History, il, 300. 

47 Diaries of Benjamin Lynde and of Benjamin Lynde, Jr., F. E. Oliver, edi- 
tor (Boston, 1880), 102, 143-160, 162. 

48 Lynde Diaries, 143, 154, 162; House Journals, xvi, 208. 

49 Jonathan Belcher, Belcher Papers, 6 Series, Massachusetts Historical Soci- 


ety Collections (Boston, 1893-1894), 11, 396; Boston Weekly News Letter, May 28, 
1741; Lynde Diaries, 163-164. 
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ation never had the firmness to oppose popular opinion.*° Pop- 
ular opinion also prevented Governor William Shirley from 
getting the legislature to vote him a fixed salary instead of an- 
nual grants. He told the Lords of Trade that the people gener- 
ally had such a strong aversion to a fixed salary that even those 
representatives who favored it dared not support it, for they 
were elected annually and were extremely dependent on their 
constituents.*? So democracy operated in economic as well as 
political spheres. 

From the following evidence, Governor Shirley obviously 
believed Boston was particularly democratic. British efforts 
to impress seamen in Boston brought on a riot which the mi- 
litia, sympathizing with the rioters, refused to suppress. The 
governor blamed the democratic constitution of Boston, for he 
said that any ten persons could petition a town meeting where 
the poorest inhabitants, by their constant attendance, were 
generally the majority and outvoted the gentlemen, mer- 
chants, traders, and better part of the inhabitants.*? 

Undoubtedly Shirley's experience with Boston democracy 
influenced the advice he gave the British on ways to check de- 
mocracy in a proposed new government for Nova Scotia. He 
recommended triennial instead of annual elections because he 
said the representatives curried the voters’ favor by opposing 
the governor, especially just before an election. He also advo- 
cated limitations on the number of representatives and coun- 
cillors and preservation of the balance between them—a bal- 
ance which he said had already been destroyed in Massachu- 
setts. Above all, the king should control the incorporation of 


towns. Experience had demonstrated the pernicious influence 
of Boston on other towns and their representatives, he con- 
cluded, for in Boston, all points were carried “by the mobbish 
factious spirit of the populace” in their town meetings.®* If 


50 Hutchinson, History, 1, 306-307; Col. Curr. Reprints, tv, 174-184. 

51 William Shirley, The Correspondence of William Shirley ..., C. H. Lin- 
coln, editor (New York, 1912), 1, 88-89. 

52 Shirley, Correspondence, 1, 418. 1747. 


53 Shirley, Correspondence, 1, 473 ff. 1748. 
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there was a governing merchant aristocracy in Boston, Shirley 
was not aware of it. 

Thomas Hutchinson also had a taste of Boston democracy. 
Having made himself unpopular by favoring hard money in- 
stead of paper money, Hutchinson wrote plaintively to his 
friend Israel Williams of Hatfield after the election of 1749: 
“You have heard my fate. I could make but about 200 votes in 
near 700. They were the principal inhabitants but you know 
we are governed not by weight but by numbers.” ** 

Still other witnesses lend their weight to the view that co- 
lonial Massachusetts was democratic. John Adams said that all 
an artful man had to do to win the votes of the “rabble” which 
frequented the taverns was to win the favor of the tavern keep- 
er. The rabble, he continued, comprised “‘a very large, perhaps 
the largest number of voters” in many towns.** Governor Ber- 
nard complained to the British that it was unfortunate for the 
council to be elected annually by the people’s representatives, 
for this made the council much too popular to serve as medi- 
ator between crown and people. Councillors were greatly in- 
fluenced by the desire to be re-elected—a fact well known to 
everyone—and he considered it “highly indecent” that coun- 
cillors should be publicly threatened with defeat for what they 
did in the council.** Today we consider this the very essence 
of democratic government. British ministers condemned the 
popularly elected house of representatives for refusing to obey 
the king’s instructions or to provide adequately for the gov- 
ernor, and on all occasions affecting “too great an indepen- 
dence on their mother kingdom.” Continued the ministers: 
‘The assembly is generally filled with people of small fortunes 
and mean capacities, who are easily led into any measures, that 
seem to enlarge their liberties and privileges, how detrimental 
soever the same may be tp Great Britain, or to your majesty’s 

54 Israel Williams Papers, 11, 140. May 19, 1749. Mass. Hist. Soc. 

55 John Adams, The Works of John Adams, C. F. Adams, editor (Boston, 
1850-1856), 11, 112. 1761. 

56 King’s MSS., ccv, pt. 1, 414. 1763. Library of Congress. 
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royal prerogative.” °’ So the voters were rabble, the assembly 
was composed of men of small fortune and mean capacities, 
and the council was controlled by popular opinion, hardly evi- 
dence that the people were dominated by an aristocracy. 

Trouble between the colonies and Great Britain furnishes 
so much evidence of colonial democracy that the problem be- 
comes one of elimination. It is difficult to understand how any- 
one who has examined the sources can hold the view that there 
was any lack of democracy in Massachusetts or that govern- 
ment was controlled by a merchant aristocracy. 

A British officer travelling in the colonies not only expressed 
surprise at colonia) democracy, but also advised the British 
on methods to control it. To explain the presence of respect- 
able English names among the common people he observed: 
“the levelling principle here, every where operates strongly, 

‘and takes the lead, everybody has property & everybody knows 
it.”” Any pretty girl could attend dances and was well received 
for there was “‘no sort of distinction of persons.” The better 
sort, he continued, lamented their plan of government because 
the popular branch had too much power, a fact which could 
be remedied only by a thorough alteration of the charter so 
the king could appoint the council. For without such a change 
and an adequate force to support civil government, he con- 
cluded, “that ancient rugged spirit of levelling, early import- 
ed from home, and too successfully nursed, and cherished, will, 
in the four New England governments never be got the better 


- 99 


oe ™ 

If one would doubt the word of a foreigner on the abun- 
dance of democracy, there are other witnesses, some of them 
chief actors in the Stamp Act pageant. The Loyalist, Peter Oli- 
ver, said it was imprudent for men of sense to interfere in 
events of the time, for the government of Massachusetts “‘was 
in the hands of the mob, both in form and substance.” He ac- 
cused Samuel Adams of duping John Hancock into building 

57 King’s MSS., ccv, pt. 1, 22-23. 1763. 


58 King’s MSS., ccxu, 126. “Journal of an Officer ... 1765.” 
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unprofitable houses and wharves to employ Boston artisans 
who would vote for Adams. “And,” said Oliver, “such men 
chiefly composed the voters of a Boston Town Meeting.” *® By 
1766, Governor Bernard, declaring that the issue was now sub- 
jection to Great Britain, said royal government in the colony 
could never recover its authority without British aid, for the 
people had felt their strength and would not submit to any- 
thing they disliked. The colony was democratic in all respects 
except the appointment of a governor, and was especially dem- 
ocratic in the appointment of a council.*® And wrote Thomas 
Hutchinson: “In the capital towns of several of the colonies 
and of this in particular, the authority is in the populace, no 
law can be carried into execution against their mind.” 

Hutchinson also believed that the controversy was not an 
internal revolution for more democracy. Said he: “Had our 
confusions, in this province, proceeded from any interior cause 
we have good men enough in the country towns to have united 
in restoring peace and order and would have put an end to the 
influence [of] the plebeian party in the town of Boston over the 
rest of the province. In the town of Boston a plebeian party al- 
ways had and I fear always will have the command and for 
some months past they have governed the province.” 

There was simply no doubt in anybody's mind that the pop- 
ular house of representatives, not an aristocratic council or 
governor, had complete control of the situation. In 1766, the 
house purged the council of its pro-British members, includ- 
ing Thomas Hutchinson, and was accused of trying to destroy 
all attachment with Great Britain and of “swallowing down 
all legal government, and substituting a democracy in its 
place.” ** Hutchinson said the men who were elected to re- 

59 Peter Oliver, “Origins and Progress... ,” Egerton MSS. 2671, 74, 118. Li- 
brary of Congress. 

60 Francis Bernard, Select Letters on the Trade and Government of America 
(London, 1774), 42-43- 

61 Massachusetts Archives, xxv1, 203. March 8, 1766. 

62 Massachusetts Archives, XXvI, 227. 

63 Egerton MSS. 2671, 101-106. 
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place the purged councillors were “little better than scum.” 
In matters of joint concern to the house and council, Hutchin- 
son continued, the house assumed the powers of government, 
the council acquiesced, and the governor was helpless to pre- 
vent it. In the election of 1767 the popular party still reigned 
supreme: the assembly was no better than the old one, it re- 
elected the six councillors negatived by the governor the previ- 
ous year, and left out Colonel Williams, ‘‘almost the only sup- 
porter of government they had amongst them.” * 

In 1767, Hutchinson summarized his view of Massachusetts 
democracy as follows: “every town is of course a distinct cor- 
poration with powers of making by-laws, raising money etc. & 
hold their meetings when and as often as they please. All mat- 
ters are determined by the majority of voices and altho the 
province law provides that a man who does not pay a small tax 
shall not be deemed a qualified voter yet it is not one time in 
20 that any scrutiny is made. 5 or 6 hundred are upon the floor 
together upon a level to all intents and purposes one only ex- 
cepted who pro hac vice only is raised above the rest to put to 
vote such questions as are called for. The town of Boston is an 
absolute democracy and I am mistaken if some of the inhabi- 
tants don’t wish for an independence upon province authority 
as much as they wish to see the province independent of the 
authority of Parliament. Every man in the government being 
a legislator in his town thinks it hard to be obliged to submit 
to laws which he does not like & which were made by a house 
of representatives consisting of 100 men for one or two only of 
which he could give his vote and it is harder that a council who 
are still in a more distant relation to him should have a share 


in these laws and harder still that a governor in whose appoint- 
ment he had no voice should control or restrain both council 
and house. .. .”’** As later events demonstrated, the people of 
Massachusetts were hardly the anarchists Hutchinson depict- 


64 Massachusetts Archives, XXvI, 233, 254, 278. 


65 Massachusetts Archives, xxv, 226-227. Nov. 19, 1767. 
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ed, but there is certainly little evidence here of a restricted 
electorate or a ruling aristocracy. 


The Townshend Acts and efforts to enforce them merely 
strengthened the power of democratic elements in Massachu- 
setts. Bernard wrote that the ruling Boston faction was com- 
posed of “the lowest kind of gentry,” and the reason for their 
absolute control was that Boston was “‘governed by the lowest 
of the people.” Boston selectmen had succeeded in recovering 
some smuggled molasses which no king’s official could have 
done. But, said Bernard, “to serve a purpose of the people the 
selectmen in a summary way can do the business in a trice. So 
we are not without a government: only it is in the hands of the 
people of the town, and not of those deputed by the king or 
under his authority.”®* Bernard had dissolved the general 
court and had not called a new one because, as he said, the 
only change would be the exclusion of the few representatives 
who had upheld the British government.” 

During all these events the council, which was not directly 
elected by the people and which should have been the bul- 
wark of an aristocracy, was just as much under democratic con- 
trol as was the house. On one occasion Bernard said a council- 
lor remarked to him pleasantly, “What can you expect of a 
council which is more afraid of the people than they are of the 
king[?]"” At another council meeting, Bernard lamented the 
servility of the council in respect to the people compared with 
former times. No one denied this, and one of the councillors 
explained the change. He said he no longer entered the coun- 
cil chamber with a free mind as formerly, but he liked to be 
engaged in public business, he did not choose to quit his place 
on the council, so therefore he must be content to hold his 
position on such terms as he could. Bernard said such a frank 
confession deserved to be noticed and conveyed a true idea of 
the present state of government. He also declared that the 

66 Francis Bernard, Letters 1768-1769. Force Transcripts, Library of Congress. 
To Hillsborough, May 19, 1768. 


67 Massachusetts Historical Society, Miscellaneous MSS., xu. Bernard to 
Hillsborough, Aug. 6, 1768. 
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council was “under such an awe of their constituents by the 
frequent removal of the friends of government that there 
is very little exercise for private judgment in popular ques- 
tions.’’ ** 

Bernard was quite right: as fast as a councillor or repre- 
sentative showed his colors as pro-British, out he went. Speak- 
ing of the election of 1769, Bernard wrote: “The faction had 
previously declared that they would clear the council of to- 
ries: by this denomination they signify all those who are dis- 
posed to support the king’s government, to acknowledge the 
authority of Parliament, and to preserve the people from a 
democratical despotism. [Councillors Flucker, Roper, Paine, 
and Worthington] were flung out by such large majorities, and 
the others, excepting the new ones and one or two more, elect- 
ed so nearly unanimously, that it afforded a strong instance of 
the absoluteness of the faction as well as their disposition to 
abuse their power.”** A similar fate had befallen Tory repre- 
sentatives, as Andrew Oliver said: “There is apparently but 
one party in either house of assembly, Brigadier Ruggles had 
not attended the court this session nor is there any gentleman 
however well disposed that seems inclined to share the fate of 
those 17 who were proscribed the last year so that every meas- 
ure that is proposed is carried without opposition.”’*° And 


Thomas Hutchinson wrote in 1770: “Levelling principles 


have had such spread that the principal men of the province 
for understanding and estate have been excluded both from 
the council and house and a few artful persons have governed 
all the rest.” ** Hutchinson forgot to say that these ‘‘artful per- 
sons” included two of the richest men in the province, Bow- 
doin in the council and Hancock in the house. 

The following figures show the completeness of democratic 

68 Bernard, Letters 1768-1769. To Hillsborough, Sept. 23, Nov. 12, and Dec. 
5, 1768. 


6° Samuel Adams Papers, Col. Doc. 385. To Hillsborough, June 1, 1769. Li- 
brary of Congress. 


70 Andrew Oliver Letter Book, 1, 106. July 10, 1769. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
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control, almost unanimous by 1769, in Boston representative 
elections.” 
TOTAL VOTE HANCOCK ADAMS TIS CUSHING 

1767 618 618 574 557 
1768 440 414 432 433 
1769 508 505 503 ' 502 

Repeal of the Townshend Acts brought a temporary lull in 
the Anglo-colonial conflict, but did not lessen the control 
which the democratic forces had in the colony. The lower ele- 
ments continued to rule Boston, for as Hutchinson said, “in 
most of the public proceedings of the town of Boston persons 
of the best character and estates have little or no concern. They 
decline attending town meetings where they are sure to be 
outvoted by men of the lowest order, all being admitted and 
it being very rare that any scrutiny is made into the qualifica- 
tions of voters.’’** Later Hutchinson wrote that Boston was the 
source of trouble and considering the town constitution it 
could not be otherwise. If met anywhere else, he said, the ma- 
jority which conducted town affairs would be called a mob, 
“there being no sort of regulation of voters in practice.”’"* An- 
drew Oliver also declared that while the people were quiet 
and easy, their leaders still had such great influence in the gen- 
eral court that they could demand a majority on any question. 
Continued Oliver: “Some who vote with them there do not 
scruple in private to disavow the part they take in public, own- 
ing that they do it to preserve their places and influence: while 
others disdaining to hold their seats on such base and igno- 
minious terms retire from public life. .. .’’”° 

Time and again Governor Hutchinson lamented both the 
dominance of democracy and the absurdity of democratic 
ideas. He declared that the disturbances had brought “not 
only into the house but the council the lower orders of peo- 


72 Boston Town Records, XVI, 211, 244, 275.- 

73 Massachusetts Archives, xxvil, 151. To Hillsborough, April 19, 1771. 
74 Massachusetts Archives, XxvII, 171-173. May 24, 1771. 
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ple,” and he expressed the hope that the next election would 
return a better house. As things stood, he said, “government 
has but few supporters and they will not attend when they are 
most wanted.’ He urged these supporters to attend the meet- 
ings of the legislature, and hoped that the ‘‘good” towns would 
send two delegates. “But,’’ he warned his correspondent, “‘re- 
member you don’t live in the commonwealth of Plato but in 
the dregs of Romulus.” “Can anything be more absurd,” he 
asked of former governor Thomas Pownall, “than for the rep- 
resentatives of a people to declare that all power is to be exer- 
cised for the good of the people and they are to judge when it 
is so exercised and submit or not submit accordingly[?]’’™* 
There seems to have been little doubt in Hutchinson’s mind 
that without the check of the British government, democracy 
would have reigned supreme in Massachusetts, and that it was 
doing pretty well anyway. 

A few more examples will suffice to show that whatever pres- 
ent-day historians may think about early Massachusetts, men 
at the time at least considered it democratic. There is the state- 
ment by Benjamin Franklin that in New England every man 
was a freeholder and had a vote in public affairs.** There is al- 
so the quoted interview of a veteran of the Revolution: “Young 
man, what we meant in going for those red-coats, was this: we 
always had governed ourselves and we always meant to. They 
didn’t aim we should.” ** And Carter Braxton, reporting the 
prospects for independence in the Second Continental Con- 
egress, wrote the following: “Two of the New England colonies 
enjoy a government purely democratical the nature and prin- 
ciple of which both civil and religious are so totally incompati- 
ble with monarchy that they have ever lived in a restless state 
under it. The other two tho’ not so popular in their frame 
bordered. so near upon it that monarchical influence hung 

76 Massachusetts Archives, XXVII, 319, 332, 347- 

77 Benjamin Franklin, The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, A. H. Smyth, edi- 
tor (New York, 1907), Vv, 362. 


78 Quoted in Mellen Chamberlain, John Adams, the Statesman of the Ameri- 
can Revolution (Boston, 1884), 248. 
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very heavy on them. The best opportunity in the world being 
now offered them to throw off all subjection and embrace their 
darling democracy they are determined to accept it.’’"® 

If there be those who still think colonial Massachusetts was 
undemocratic and governed by a merchant aristocracy, let 
them read the following letter which Hutchinson sent to Hills- 
borough. He said he was sending a copy of the Boston Gazette 
containing the proceedings at the election and Boston’s in- 
structions to its representatives. These were criminal, he de- 
clared, but were looked upon as a matter of course, “‘the meet- 
ings of that town being constituted of the lowest class of the 
people under the influence of a few of a higher class but of in- 
temperate and furious dispositions and desperate fortunes. 
Men of property and of the best character have deserted these 
meetings where they are sure of being affronted. By the consti- 
tution forty pounds stetl.—_which they say may be in cloaths 
household furniture or any sort of property is a qualification 
and even into that there is scarce ever any inquiry and any- 
thing with the appearance of a man is admitted without scru- 
tiny.’’*° 

What else could one ask in the name of democracy? 

As far as Massachusetts is concerned, colonial society and 
the American Revolution must be interpreted in terms of 
something very close to a complete democracy with the ex- 
ception of British restraints. There were doubtless a few men 
who could not vote, but they must have been few indeed. Ob- 
viously the common man had come into his own in Massachu- 
setts long before the time of Andrew Jackson. 

As for the “internal” revolution in the other colonies—per- 
haps we should take another look. There is more than a hint 
in the records that what applies to Massachusetts applies with- 
out too much change to other colonies as well. 

79Edmund C. Burnett, Letters of Members of the Continental Congress 
(Washington, 1921-1936), 1, 420-421. 

80 Massachusetts Archives, xxv, 339. May 29, 1772. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE STAGE; OR, 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 
MARVIN FELHEIM 


I 

URING the winter of 1843-1844, Henry Ward Beecher, 

then thirty years old and a Presbyterian minister in In- 
dianapolis, delivered a series of “Seven Lectures to Young 
Men on Various Important Subjects.” * The sins for which he 
harangued his fellow citizens included all the old favorites: 
idleness, dishonesty, covetousness, cynicism, gambling, and 
women;? he reserved his final outburst for an attack on “Pop- 
ular Amusements.” In a city whose population at the time was 
less than 5,000° and where theatrical entertainments were a 
rarity, his vituperation seems more rhetorical bombast than 
serious concern for the spiritual welfare of the young men he 
was addressing. 





If you would pervert the taste—go to the Theatre. If you would im- 
bibe false views—go to the Theatre. If you would efface as speedily 
as possible all qualms of conscience—go to the Theatre. If you 
would put yourself irreconcilably against the spirit of virtue and 
religion—go to the Theatre. If you would be infected with each 
particular vice in the catalogue of Depravity—go to the Theatre.* 

1 The Lectures, first published in Indianapolis by Thomas B. Cutler in 1844, 
was reissued in 1851, by a New York firm, M. H. Newman and Co. The volume 
was still being printed as late as 1890. 

2“The Lectures,” wrote Constance Rourke (Trumpets of Jubilee [New York, 
1927], 160), “followed precisely that hard pattern laid down at the end of the 
eighteenth century by Timothy Dwight, president of Yale College, prime leader 
in the Puritan renascence, and the preceptor of Lyman Beecher, who had re- 


peated the attack in the so-called ‘morals campaign’ in New England when 
Henry was a child.” 





3 In 1840, the population of Indianapolis was 2,692 (D. W. Howe, “Making 
a Capital in the Wilderness,” Indiana Historical Society Publications, tv, no. 4, 
338); by 1850, it had grown to “about 10,000” (D. F. Carmony and H. H. Peck- 
ham, A Brief History of Indiana [Indianapolis, 1946], 19); the railroad did not 
come to the city until 1847; Henry Ward Beecher was a passenger the first trip, 
leaving Indianapolis for his new pastorate in Brooklyn. 


4 Lectures, 184. 
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Such was the counsel of Henry Ward Beecher, a divine who 
himself had not, so far as I can discover, attended a single the- 
atrical performance. Moreover, the evil he thus emphatically 
denounced was so well under control “that even the Indian- 
apolis Journal refused to advertise theatricals until 1851.’"* 
Indeed, theatrical activities in the state capital in the winter 
of 1843-1844 were limited to an appearance by John Powell's 
“excellent company,” which played on the second floor of an 
old wagon shop (the admission fee was twenty-five cents), and 
to a production of Othello and Macbeth by Mrs. Alexander 
Drake, a “popular star of the Ohio valley.”’* Despite Beecher’s 
lectures—one wonders if perhaps he had not made the chal- 
lenge too attractive—the crowds were large. 

Henry Ward Beecher was never to repudiate or moderate 
the tone of this lecture. Actually, fourteen years later, now the 
distinguished pastor of great Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, 
and “‘star’’* contributor to the rapidly growing Independent, 
he was still eager to engage in controversy over the stage. When 
the Unitarian minister, Henry W. Bellows, had ‘‘a good word’”’ ; 
to say for the theatre, the Congregationalist, Henry W. Beech- 
er, protested vehemently. His “rampant virtue’’ elicited in 
turn the reply of playwright-manager-actor Dion Boucicault, 
who wrote protesting against this “intolerance” and ridicul- 
ing Beecher’s “passionate exclamation.”’* Editorial comment 
in Leslie’s summed up the fracas: 


nares agra Le weit ret 


The Rev. Dr. Beecher handled the Rev. Dr. Bellows without 
gloves. Dion Boucicault returned the compliment and mauled the 
Rev. Dr. Beecher, without even washing his hands. To this the 
Rev. Dr. Beecher utterly fails to reply, but makes one compromise 
and gives one invitation. He offers to see Mr. Boucicault as often 


ieee ari soa 


5‘“Music and the Theatre,” Indiana, a Guide to the Hoosier State (New 
York, 1941), 133. 

6 “Music and the Theatre,” 138. 

7 Beecher’s columns were signed with an asterisk; they were published as 
Star Papers in New York in 1855. In 1861, Beecher took over the editorship of 
The Independent. 

8 Paxton Hibben (Henry Ward Beecher: An American Portrait [New York, 
1927], 153) quotes these phrases from Boucicault’s letter to The Independent. 
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as he (Mr. Boucicault) hears him (Mr. Beecher) preach. If this was 
affected, it would be a terrible infliction on both.® 


II 


Among the many phenomenal journalistic growths of the 
nineteenth century none was more successful than The New 
York Ledger, edited and published by Robert Bonner.*® With 
a gesture typical of his handsome way of life, Bonner in 1857 
used some of his profits to befriend the needy Henry Ward 
Beecher by giving him outright $10,000 to pay off a mortgage 
on his Brooklyn home." In January, 1865, Bonner followed 
this up with an astounding offer: $24,000 for a serial novel 
from the pen of the renowned preacher; by the time the work 
was finished Bonner had paid the slow-working Beecher a to- 


2410 


tal of $30,000, “the largest [single] amount” ever paid to any 
of Bonner’s liberally rewarded contributors (including Fan- 
ny Fern, Edward Everett, Charles Dickens and Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe). 

seecher undertook the writing of his only novel, Norwood, 
for a number of reasons. Certainly he was attracted by the 
money and the fame (The Ledger’s circulation of 400,000); 
further, he must have been equally impelled by a desire to 
emulate, perhaps even rival, his famous sister, for at a garden 
party in her honor in 1882 he reminisced, not without humor, 
For a long time after the publication of Uncle Tom's Cabin there 
were a great many very wise people who said they knew that she 
never wrote it herself, but that I did. The matter at last became so 





® Quoted from Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper for May 30, 1857, by 
Frank Luther Mott, 4 History of American Magazines, 1850-1865 (Cambridge, 
1938), 200. 

10 For a detailed account of The Ledger, see Mott, A History of American 
Magazines, 1850-1865, 356-363. 

11 J. C. Derby, Fifty Years among Authors, Books and Publishers (Hartford, 
1884), 206-207. 

12 The novel was published serially; after it was about two-thirds finished, 
Bonner began paying an additional $500 for each chapter. Cf. Derby, 203, 206- 
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scandalous that I determined to put an end to it, and therefore I 
wrote Norwood. That killed the thing dead."* 

“Dead” is an aptly descriptive term for Norwood; or, Village 
Life in New England, yet its history is both lively and illumi- 
nating. After its appearance in The Ledger, the novel was pub- 
lished in London in 1867, and in New York in 1868. It was 
reprinted in 1874; an illustrated edition was published in 
1880;"* its final publication date seems to have been 1895.*° 
Its overall sales were sufficient to make it one of four “Better 
Sellers” listed for the year 1868.** 

The success of the novel is surprising. For a present-day 
reader, Beecher’s story of life in a Massachusetts village is des- 
perately dull. The novel opens with a discussion of the charms 
of Norwood, and we meet, one by one, the inhabitants, all 
sterling, God-fearing people; the only vices among them seem 
to be gossiping and the tendency of a few to drink (the chief 
offender signs the pledge before the conclusion). The main 
concern of the villagers is the achieving of a satisfactory re- 
ligion. Endless conversations to this purpose are carried on | 
beneath Dr. Wentworth’s favorite elm. There are many, in- 
deed far too many, passages of description and philosophy; 
one chapter (Xx1) is labelled “Mental Philosophy” and the au- 
thor indicates that it is “To be Read or Skipped.” As would 
be expected, Beecher states in the preface that since he has 
“the habit of looking upon men as the Children of God, and 


heirs of immortality,” he can “hardly fail to clothe the sim- 
13 Derby, 456-457. 
14 Listed on page 42 of the Catalogue of Bric-a-brac ... and the Valuable Li- 

brary of the late Reverend Henry Ward Beecher (New York, 1887). : 


15 Ima H. Herron lists an edition published in Boston and Chicago in 1895 
(The Small Town in American Literature [Durham, N. C., 1939], 76n). 

16 Frank Luther Mott, Golden Multitudes (New York, 1947), 321. The two 
“Best Sellers” for 1868 were Little Women and The Moonstone. In his eulo- 
gistic biography of Beecher (The Life and Work of Henry Ward Beecher [Hart- 
ford, 1887], 252), Thomas W. Knox laments that “for this story Mr. Beecher 
received $30,000, transferring all his right, title, and interest in it to Mr. Bonner 
for that sum. The latter, after running it serially in the Ledger, published it in 
book form, and realized a clear profit of $10,000 from its sale.” Just the amount 
Bonner had secretly given Beecher in 1857! 
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plest and most common elements of daily life with importance 
and even with dignity.” 

These ‘“‘simple and common elements of daily life,” such as 
nutting parties and other seasonal activities, churchgoing and 
conversation, form the basis of the simple plot. The story deals 
with Barton and Alice Cathcart, intelligent and attractive 
brother and sister who grow up on a farm near Norwood, and 
with Rose Wentworth, charming, cultured daughter of the 
town’s doctor and leading citizen. Barton loves Rose; Rose 
loves Barton. But Beecher forces them to endure many a deli- 
cate pang; even the Civil War intervenes inasmuch as Barton 
must depart for the front before he can declare himself and his 
letter is mislaid by the Negro servant. All this before their boy- 
meets-girl romance can be resolved! Rose is also loved by Tom 
Heywood, a Southerner; he, in turn, is loved by Alice, who 
doesn’t declare her feelings until she weeps them out over his 
dead body on the battlefield at Gettysburg. Then she dedicates 
her life to teaching in the South. Another of Rose’s admirers is 
Frank Fsel, a Boston painter, whose presence allows Beecher 
to digress at length on art and its purpose. 

The most extensive digressions, however, are concerned 
with the North-South relationships and the conduct of the 
war. Heywood’s return to Charleston on the eve of conflict 
plunges Beecher into a discussion of the various causes of the 
war. He reviews lengthily both the arguments for states’ rights 
and the hot-headed passions which precipitated the conflagra- 
tion. Actually we see the war undertaken reluctantly by many 
on both sides. Several battles are analyzed in detail, especially 
Gettysburg, which Beecher treats in terms of strategy while ar- 
ranging for his characters to foregather on the scene. Barton 
Cathcart, now a general, is wounded, captured, and escapes 
there; ‘Tom Heywood is killed; and Alice, Rose, and Agate 
Bissell, their companion and a tower of strength, are promi- 
nent participants as nurses. The novel ends with marriages all 
around, a chapter or two upon the goodness and dignity of the 
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Quakers, who have nursed Barton, and a tribute to the hero- 
ism of the doctors and nurses who deserve “testimonies of a na- 
tion’s gratitude.” The actual conclusion (p. 549) is quiet and 
personal. 


The people are dispersing. The sun is just setting. Some linger 
and seem reluctant to leave. If you, too, reader, linger and feel 
reluctant to leave Norwood, I shall be rejoiced and repaid for the 
long way over which I have led you. 


“The long way” that Beecher led his evidently numerous 
readers was considered tedious by the reviewers. “There is 
surely too much of the rose tint for reality,” commented one 
in The Nation who also observed that the style labored under 
“many of that kind of sayings which the natural and profes- 
sional orator so almost inevitably gets into the way of uttering 
and which, when uttered by the living voice seem beautiful 
and wise, but are perceived to be devoid of meaning when 
coolly examined.” The Athenaeum was even more hostile. 


His present work shows that a man may be a fluent preacher, : 
and brother of a clever woman, and yet break down when he at- 
tempts to write a novel. ... He is guilty in a high degree of the be- 
setting sin of popular preachers, who, more than any other class of 


educated men, delight in verbose utterances of commonplace 
thoughts. 


“The ruthlessness with which the author preaches, both in 
his own person and in that of his characters” was the sin which 
provoked the complaint of The Atlantic Monthly reviewer. 
Yet these very criticisms were, ironically, turned to Beecher’s 
credit when his at-that-time friend, Theodore Tilton, answer- 
ing the charge of parishioners and others that the fee of $30,- 
000 was a bit worldly for a minister to pocket, offered the ex- 
cuse that “Mr. Beecher had sufficiently atoned for the dra- 
matic character of his sermons by the sermonic quality of his 
novel.” *” 


ADELE DALE ENN L0 AME EATON NS ita 


17 Quoted by Paxton Hibben (Henry Ward Beecher, 220) from an editorial 
by Tilton in The Independent for December 5, 1867. 
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III 


Norwood could be left to moulder in the oblivion** which it 
earned were it not for the fact that its dramatization contrib- 
utes a neat ironical note in the life of Beecher and an interest- 
ing anecdote to the theatrical history of the period. 

Even before the installments in The Ledger gave any sign 
of terminating, the enterprising Augustin Daly, aged thirty, 


made overtures for exclusive dramatic rights. Sensing the most 
appropriate way to approach Beecher, Daly wrote him on July 
3, 1867, 


I have been so much impressed with the remarkable faithful- 
ness to the calm poetry of New England life which emphasized 
your story of “Norwood,” that I feel a great desire to represent, so 
far as the dramatic art may help me to do so, some of the pictures 
that you have created. I have spoken with Mr. Joseph Howard, Jr., 
of this desire, and he feels confident that you will not withhold 
your consent. I shall liberally avail myself of Mr. Howard’s inti- 
mate knowledge of your tastes to produce a faithful reflection of 
your beautiful story, that we may teach to that great audience 
which reads only with its ears the royal truths that you have ut- 
tered through the entertaining personages of “Norwood.” Where 
the work is done in the proper spirit, the dramatist must always as- 
sist the moralist rather than otherwise; and that which is strongly 
good and really pure—as the lessons in “Norwood” certainly are— 
must always exert an elevating influence, whether given forth 
from the newspapers or the stage.'® 

18 Rebecca W. Smith (The Civil War and its Aftermath in American Fiction, 
1861-1899 [Chicago, 1937], 7) has pointed out what is probably Norwood’s only 
significance: its inauguration of “the Lincoln legend in fiction,” the portrayal 
of Lincoln in “the role of a saintly patriarch dispensing personal succor to all 
who apply to him.” Aside from this study and that of Mrs. Herron (see note 15 
above), most historians of the American novel have ignored Norwood. Arthur 
Hobson Quinn (American Fiction) fails to mention the novel although he deals 
at length with the dramatization (see below, note 23), and Van Wyck Brooks 
(The Times of Melville and Whitman [New York, 1947], 8), referring to Beecher 
as one of three “most active ... of the many living links between New England 


and New York,” omits Norwood, a case in point, but later (page 80) mentions 
Mrs. Beecher’s novel, From Dawn to Daylight. 


19 Daly Correspondence, Folger Shakespeare Library. 
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The phrasing—particularly such a gem as “royal truths” —must 
have called to Beecher’s mind his own sermons, even then 
widely reprinted; the logic behind Daly’s hint about Beech- 
er’s extensive journalistic activities certainly posed a dilemma; 
he capitulated. 

Beecher’s permission was conveyed to Daly by editor Bon- 
ner, who agreed as well to provide the necessary concluding 
chapters from advance sheets, a scheme designed to give Daly 
“‘a decided advantage over any party.” *° 

Daly’s version of Norwood*' was in four acts, each of which 
concluded with a tableau. He utilized all of Beecher’s slender 
plot, leaving out only the long philosophic and political pas- 
sages. The tableaux show best the progress of the action: Act 
I, “The Nutting Party’; Act IH, “Departure of the Volun- 
teers’; Act III, “Died on the Field of Battle”; Act IV, “The 
Return of the Veterans.’ The climax in Act III showing the 
Battle of Gettysburg is rather effective. The picture of the bat- 
tlefield, though conventional, has a certain vigor. The descrip- 
tion of the scene (p. 51) indicates a concern for visual effect. 


A portion of the field of Gettysburg before last day’s battle. The 
hour is supposed to be about midnight. The curtain rises upon a 
Tableau. At the back in perspective is seen a disordered field, il- 
luminated in a ghastly manner by the last rays of the moon, which 
is about setting. On mounds and hillocks are seen dismounted can- 
non, dead horses, broken wagon-wheels, etc. Tents here and there, 
from which faint lights are seen. Sentries are leaning on their guns. 


Inasmuch as Daly made the adaptation for the three Wor- 
rell sisters, important parts had to be provided for all. Sophie 


20 Bonner’s generosity was not unprecedented. Allardyce Nicoll (A History 
of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 1800-1850 [New York, 1930], 1, 98) quotes a 
passage from an anonymous skit, The Civil War of Poetry, which indicates that 
the financially crafty Dickens sold his novels in manuscript to adaptors. In 
America, F. C. Wemyss reports (Twenty-six Years of the Life of an Actor and 
Manager [New York, 1847], 1, 149-152) that he secured a copy of Cooper's The 
Red Rover from Carey and Lea in advance of publication and gave it to S. H. 
Chapman to dramatize. 


21 The version was privately printed in New York in 1867. 
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played Rose Wentworth and Irene was Alice Cathcart. For the 
youngest sister, Jennie, Daly elaborated a character merely 
suggested in the novel, the Hardscrabble Boy, in which part 
she achieved the major histrionic success of the play. Beecher 
had indicated that Hardscrabble was a poor farming suburb 
of Norwood. Daly introduced the Hardscrabble Boy*? as a 
character who made up for the deficiencies of his background 
by his enthusiasms and who, contrary to the others from his 
district who were anti-war, volunteered eagerly as a drummer- 
boy. The réle was conceived and played with sufficient senti- 
mental appeal to make it popular. Another similarly appeal- 
ing character, Pete Sawmill, the Wentworth family’s Negro 
man, served in the war as Barton’s body servant (Daly omit- 
ted Pete's failure to deliver the crucial love-letter; he retained 
the incident of Pete’s assistance in the escape of the wounded 
Barton from the Confederates). His presence in both novel?* 
and play enabled Beecher and Daly to “cash in” on current 
interest in the free Negro,** despite the fact that both writers 
treated him patronizingly as a stock figure—happy-go-lucky, 
close to nature, fond of drink. 


These two sentimentalized characters were in part respon- 
sible for the play's run, from Monday, November 11, until 
December 4, 1867. The production was staged at the Worrell 


22 Just after receiving the first draft of the play, Jennie Worrell wrote Daly 
(letter quoted by Joseph F. Daly, The Life of Augustin Daly [New York, 1917], 
78) “in the hope that you will contrive to have me wear a girl’s dress” instead 
of “the bags.” “I am certain,” she continued, “it will not interfere with the 
text.” She found the wearing of boy’s clothing “very embarassing,” but con- 
cluded that “if absolutely necessary for it to remain as it is at present I will 
play it but am not responsible for the consequences.” 

23 A. H. Quinn (A History of the American Drama from the Civil War to the 
Present Day [New York, 1927], 1, 19) is incorrect in saying that Daly changed 
Pete from a white to a Negro servant (cf. the novel, chapter xm). Quinn errs 
further when he maintains that Daly “changed the plot considerably in order 
to bring all the principal characters together on the field of Gettysburg.” The 
adaptor necessarily telescoped the action in time; Beecher had all the principal 
characters, and a few besides, at Gettysburg. 

24 Beecher, in common with other ministers, occasionally auctioned off a 


Negro slave from the pulpit of his church, using the collection to purchase the 
woman's freedom. 
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Sisters’ Theatre, formerly the New York Theatre, which the 
young ladies had taken over and renamed. The playbill indi- 
cates clearly the formality and tone at which the producers 
aimed: 


The Management takes certain pride in announcing that having 
arranged with Mr. Augustin Daly for the exclusive production of 
the latest labor of his pen, ... they will present NORWOOD ... 
from the great novel by the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher and 
completed from advance sheets most kindly furnished by Mr. Rob- 
ert Bonner of the New York Ledger. 


Few other announcements of the era of P. T. Barnum are so 
chaste. Yet there lurks in these cold phrases every intent to se- 
duce the public. As one newspaper critic®® astutely remarked, 
the “work was evidently induced by the expectation of Mr. 
Beecher’s name alone proving a power of attraction.”” Certain- 
ly, this idea was in the mind of Daly; if not, it was shortly put 
there by his brother, who wrote him that the newspapers will 
“of course” make the piece a “Go”; they won't, he added, let 
it ‘die’; their continued abuse will make it a “matter of im- 
portance.” *° 

Actually, the newspapers had two bases of attack: the inade- 
quacy of the play itself (Hagan indicated that it was “neither 
coherent, exciting, nor brilliant in any sense’’) and the hypo- 
critical, if somewhat tenuous, connection of Henry Ward 
Beecher with the immoral stage. Joseph Howard, who had 
acted as mediator between Daly and Beecher, recollected when 
writing his biography of the preacher in 1887 that there had 
been a “storm of indignation.”** The “storm” did not rage 
with sufficient intensity to extend the play’s life, but it did 
blow the piece across the East River to the Academy of 

25 J. S. G. Hagan, critic for The New York Dispatch; his account, “Records 
of the New York Stage from 1860 to 1870,” is preserved in a Scrapbook in the 
Harvard University Library Theatre Collection. 

26 Undated letter, Daly Correspondence, Folger Shakespeare Library. 


27 Joseph Howard, Jr., The Life of Henry Ward Beecher (Philadelphia, 
1887), 400-401. 
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Music, where it opened—right in Beecher’s own Brooklyn— 
on December 9g, 1867.** 


In one sense, Beecher kept his name and reputation unsul- 
lied: “He never saw the play of ‘Norwood’ on the boards.” ** 
However, he did have the play read “very carefully” to him, 
reported Howard, and indicated that he found “nothing ob- 
jectionable about it whatever.” Howard concurred in Daly’s 
view that the play's short life was caused by the public’s unpre- 


paredness for a war play; “the general upheaval had not subsid- 
ed; passion was not yet gone; bereavements and losses were yet 
too sacred,”’ the biographer wrote. One suspects, however, that 
these are all excuses. Every effort seems to have been made to 
utilize precisely these conditions to promote the piece. The 
explanation is simply that the play, like the novel, was not 
good enough.*° 

One form of repercussion in which the nineteenth century 
indulged was burlesque. If both novel and play of Norwood 
were artistic failures, they nonetheless achieved the dubious 
distinction of being parodied. Odell reports** a dramatic paro- 
dy written by none other than that versatile journalist, Joseph 
Howard, Jr. The piece, a “burlesque” of the “much-debated 
play,” was appropriately unveiled in Brooklyn on the very day 
of the serious production, December 9; the locale was Hoo- 
ley’s, a house of minstrelsy, and the featured artist was George 
Christy in the réle of Pete. Certainly here was grist for Beech- 
er’s mill. How he might have ranted—‘“‘It is notorious that the 
Theatre is the Door to all the sinks of iniquity” **—had he clean 
hands and a still-mortgaged house. 

28 With, incidentally, “a cast very different from that which introduced the 
play to New York” (George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage [New 
York, 1936], vi, 387). I have been able to find only one other presentation of 
the piece; Eugene Tompkins (The History of the Boston Theatre, 1854-1901 


[Boston, 1908], 144) reports that “H. W. Beecher’s drama, ‘Norwood,’ had a 
single representation” at the Boston Theatre on January 25, 1868. 


29 Howard, The Life of Henry Ward Beecher, 400-401. 


30 Even Judge Daly (The Life of Augustin Daly, 78) states that “the dramati 
zation was no better than the novel.” 


31 Annals of the New York Stage, vin, 392. 


32 Lectures, 182. 
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The parody of the novel itself was called Gnaw-Wood, writ- 
ten by one “Henry W. B. Cher.” This short (twenty-two pages), 
slap-stick version was published in 1868 and enjoyed at least 


two editions.** Its Preface (p. 3) lashes out at all those who par- 
ticipated in the creation of Norwood: 


I do not pretend to write as well as Wordsworth, or Tupper, or 
Crabbe, or Augustin Daily [sic], or Artemus Ward, or Dickens, or 
Fanny Fern, nevertheless I'm some on a story, as well as on a ser- 
mon, at least Bonheurethinks so, he likes my style, “he pays his 
money and takes his choice.” 


With this strained and cheerless prose, the history of Norwood 
strikes a last faint sound. Only an anticlimactic footnote re- 
mains to round off the story. On September 18, 1914, Sam 
Harrison and Malcolm Douglas, the adaptors, copyrighted a 
dramatic (typewritten) version of the novel called Norwood, 
A Play of New England in the ’60’s.** There is no record of a 
production. 


IV 

Henry Ward Beecher survived the criticism and the bur- 
lesque connected with Norwood just as he was to surmount 
the publicity and slander of his famous trial some years later. 
No less typical of The Gilded Age than Grant or Greeley, he 
aptly deserved his epithet, ““The Barnum of Religion.” One of 
the age’s most popular lecturers, both within and without the 
Chautauqua circuit, he was among the few who could com- 
mand a $1,000 fee. And eventually he achieved adequate dis- 
tinction: he became known as “The Shakespeare of the Pul- 
pit.” Neither to Beecher hor to his contemporaries did the title 
convey any sense of irony. Indeed, there is no record that at 
any time, lunching at Windust’s, “a great place for actors,’’** 

83 The second edition was published by The National News Company, New 
York, 1868. 


34 Dramatic Compositions Copyrighted in the United States, 1870-1916 (Wash- 
ington, 1918), 1, 1655. 
35 Thomas Floyd-Jones, Backward Glances (New York, 1914), 22. 
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visiting with Ellen Terry and Henry Irving,** playing pool 
with Phineas T. Barnum, or witnessing the aciing of Ada 
Rehan or Joseph Jefferson,** Henry Ward Beecher ever recol- 
iected—well publicized sense of humor though he had—his own 
pronouncement, 


Putting together in one class all gamblers, circus-riders, actors and 
racing jockeys, I pronounce them to be men who live off society 
without returning any useful equivalent for their support.*® 


36 Ellen Terry, The Story of My Life (New York, 1908), 315-316. Miss Terry 
also describes how Beecher enjoyed fondling his collection of uncut gems, which 
he always carried about with him. Of course, she could not have known his 
warning to young men (Lectures, 185) to beware such tempting trifles as jewelry, 
one of the evil lures of theatre-going. 

‘7 Vanity Fair, v (April 19, 1862), 187-188. 

38 A letter (Daly Correspondence, Folger Shakespeare Library) from James P. 
Pond, “agent and manager of concerts, lectures, etc.,”” dated March 1, 1887, re- 
quests that Mr. Daly set aside a box for the Beechers to see The Taming of the 
Shrew. “Mr. Beecher,” writes Pond, “is not a theatre-goer.” Even so, Pond con- 
tinues, this abstainer “has attended two of Irving’s performances; has seen Sal- 
vini in ‘Othello’ and Jefferson once in ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ all of which have been 
thoroughly announced in the secular and religious papers of the United States.” 

39 Lectures, 189. 








MARK TWAIN’S “ARTEMUS WARD” LECTURE 
ON THE TOUR OF 1871-1872 
FRED W. LORCH 


I 

N a number of ways the lecture tour of 1871-1872 was one 

of the most difficult of Mark Twain's career. In the six- 
months period preceding the opening lecture in mid-October 
of 1871,' Mark Twain had sold his interest in the Buffalo Ex- 
press at a considerable loss? and had made the decision to es- 
tablish a home at Hartford, Connecticut. His wife was so ill 
and exhausted from a series of tragic occurrences that the re- 
moval to Hartford was not accomplished till early October. 
Certainly Twain did not look forward to the tour with any 
degree of pleasure. He dreaded the hardship of travel, the poor 
hotel accommodations, the lonesome evenings, and the long 
separation from his family. There is little doubt that the de- 
cision to undertake the tour was prompted by one considera- 
tion only—the urgent need for money. 

Against the background of this harassment during the sum- 
mer of 1871, Mark Twain worked on the manuscript of his 
new book Roughing It and tried as best he could to prepare 
for the extensive tour arranged by his manager, James Red- 
path. The choice of a suitable lecture topic gave him consider- 
able trouble.* He finally settled upon “Reminiscences of Some 
Uncommonplace Characters I Have Chanced to Meet,” fea- 
turing Artemus Ward, Dick Baker the quartz-miner, Riley the 
journalist, the King of the Sandwich Islands, and others.* But 
this lecture proved immediately and completely unsatisfac- 
tory, and Mark Twain abandoned it after four disappointing 
performances in eastern Pennsylvania.* 

1 The tour opened at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, October 16, 1871. See the 
Bethlehem Daily Times, October 16 and 17. 

2 A. B. Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography (New York, 1912), 1, 434. 

3 A. B. Paine, editor, Mark Twain’s Letters (New York, 1917), 1, 189. 

4 Dixon Wecter, The Love Letters of Mark Twain (New York, 1949), 161. 


5 He gave the “Reminiscences” lecture at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, October 
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Cancelling an engagement at Reading on Friday, October 
20,° and possibly one elsewhere on Saturday, he hurried to 
Washington, D. C., where he was booked for Monday, and 
spent a hard week end writing a new lecture. This lecture, usu- 
ally referred to in the newspapers as “Artemus Ward, Humor- 
ist,”’ or sometimes as “The Life and Sayings of Artemus Ward,” 
was an expansion of the section devoted to Ward in the “Remi- 
niscences” lecture. The Ward lecture lasted about seven weeks. 
It was given for the last time (on the tour of 1871-1872) at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, December 12. Thereafter Mark Twain 
turned to a third lecture, based on his forthcoming book 
Roughing It and used that during the remainder of the tour.’ 

Since relatively little is known about the Artemus Ward lec- 
ture, the purpose of this article is to show first how it was re- 
ceived by the public, and second to reproduce as much of it as 
possible by piecing together such parts of it as were found in 
the newspapers of localities where Mark Twain lectured.* The 


16; at Allentown, October 17; at Scranton, October 18; and at Wilkes-Barre, 
October 19. To his wife he wrote from Allentown, October 17, “... this lecture 
will never do. I hate it and won't keep it.” See The Love Letters of Mark Twain, 
161. 

6 In explanation of his poor performance at Scranton and of his desire to 
postpone his lecture at Reading, Mark Twain told the local lecture committees 
that he was depressed by “sad news” from home and gave this as the cause for 
his “inability to give his remarks their wanted pungency.” See the Scranton 
Morning Republican for October 19, 1871. 

7 Mark Twain tried the Roughing It lecture twice before ‘Snally giving up 
the Ward lecture, once at Warsaw, New York, December 7, and again at Fre- 
donia, New York, December 8. The lecture at Fredonia was so disappointing 
that Mark Twain returned to the Ward lecture until he had reworked his new 
lecture to his satisfaction. 

8 While the writer has been unable to find all the stops on the itinerary for 
the Ward lecture, he has discovered a considerable number of them. The pres- 
ent study is based upon an examination of newspaper reports of the lecture in 
the following cities: Washington, D. C., October 23; Wilmington, Delaware, 
October 24; Norristown, Pennsylvania, October 25: Boston, Massachusetts, No- 
vember 1; Lawrence, Massachusetts, November 3; Hartford, Connecticut, No- 
vember 8; Worcester, Massachusetts, November g; Randolph, Massachusetts, 
November 10; Haverhill, Massachusetts, November 15; Portland, Maine, No- 
vember 16; Lowell, Massachusetts, November 17; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
November 20; Brooklyn, New York, November 21; Homer, New York, Decem- 
ber 2; Auburn, New York, December 5; Erie, Pennsylvania, December 9; To- 
ledo, Ohio, December 11; Ann Arbor, Michigan, December 12. It is possible but 
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discussion will reveal some of the causes which operated to 
make the Artemus Ward lecture only moderately successful 
and which may have contributed to its abandonment at mid- 
tour. It will also supply a few glimpses of Mark Twain’s esti- 
mate of his celebrated fellow humorist. 


II 

A discussion of Mark Twain’s reception as a public lecturer 
during the season of 1871-1872 must take into account his lit- 
erary popularity as the tour began. There is little doubt, on 
the basis of newspaper accounts preceding and following his 
lecture engagements, that the widespread popularity of Inno- 
cents Abroad and his previous reputation as a lecturer placed 
him at the very head of American humorists. He had, in fact, 
no serious competitors; for Artemus Ward was dead, and Nas- 
by and Josh Billings were already in eclipse, their subjects out- 
dated and their styles obsolescent. For this reason Redpath had 
little trouble in booking him in the largest cities in the east 
and west with full assurance of attracting large audiences. Sev- 
eral cities reported that Mark Twain drew the largest audi- 
ences that ever assembled to hear a public lecturer. 

Whatever faults the Artemus Ward lecture may have had, 
it invariably afforded audiences considerable amusement. 
They were especially pleased with the “cheekiness”’ * and fresh 
humor of Mark Twain’s self-introduction.'® Some in the audi- 
ence, of course, recognized the humorist on sight as he walked, 
unaccompanied, from the wings to the lectern. Many mistook 
quite improbable that a reporter in one of the towns not covered by the present 
investigation took the entire Artemus Ward lecture in shorthand. Reporters on 
western newspapers occasionally did that (did do it in fact with Mark Twain’s 
Roughing It lecture at Lansing, Michigan), but eastern reporters rarely did. It 
will be noted that the Ward lecture was given chiefly in large eastern cities. 

See “Mark Twain’s Lecture From Roughing It,” American Literature, xxu, 
290-307 (November, 1950). 

® The Boston, Massachusetts, Journal, November 2, 1871. 

10 At Wilmington, Delaware, he explained to the audience that introductions 
embarrassed him and “put him in mind of that member of his family who was 
hung, and said of the affair, that the hanging went off very comfortably, but the 


sheriff's speech was annoying.” See the Wilmington Daily Commercial, October 
25, 1871. 
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him for the introducer, which was part of Mark Twain's joke. 
But whether they recognized him or not, the house broke into 
a roar of laughter as he revealed that he himself was the lec- 
turer."* 

The lecture that followed afforded many additional oppor- 
tunities for amusement since it was for the most part, as one 
critic described it, merely a “pleasant bundle of stories bound 
together by a cord of quaint fancy.’ '* Some of the stories, prob- 
ably legendary in character, were associated with Ward’s ear- 
ly years and intended to account for the development of the 
humorist. Others were selected from his writings and lectures. 
Several, however, were Mark Twain’s own jokes worked in to 
embellish the story. This latter device was widely noted by re- 
porters, usually with favor, though when first tried, it puzzled 
audiences a good deal. The following brief comment by a re- 
porter at Washington, D. C., illustrates this puzzlement. On 
this occasion, however, the confusion was considerably in- 
creased by the fact that the lecture which the audience had 
come to hear was the ‘““Reminiscences”’ lecture. 

“Mark Ward on Artemus Twain. ... Mark Twain talked 
about ‘Artemus Ward’ last night to the largest audience ever 
assembled at Lincoln Hall. Very pleasant talk it was, charac- 
teristically droll and full of ... humor, but many of his audi- 
tors seemed to be in the same condition of painful doubt and 
uncertainty as the audience described by him who attended 
the first lecture of A. Ward on “The Babes in the Wood.” 
They didn’t seem to know whether he was lecturing on un- 
commonplace characters, or only one uncommonplace charac- 
ter... ‘Artemus’ aforesaid .. . or whether there was any other 

11 In addition to the self-introduction, Twain occasionally used another de- 
vice as a humorous “starter.” As he came to thé rostrum, he stood beside the 
reading desk for a full minute or more, looking intently from point to point in 
the hall, shading his eyes with his hand to assist his vision, his facial expression 
all the while grave, half-puzzled and reflective. To some reporters his manner 
seemed so sorrowful as to suggest someone looking for a lost person. Others de- 


scribed his searching look as a semi-idiotic stare. (See the Auburn, New York, 
Daily Bulletin for December 6, 1871.) 


12 The Brooklyn (New York) Daily Eagle, November 21, 1871. 
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lecture . . . in fact, they couldn't get the hang of it at all. Then 
again, when they came to study it all out today they have A. 
Twain’s jokes so mixed up with M. Ward’s. .. no, M. Twain's 
with A. Ward’s ... and get so confused trying to separate 
Clemens from Browne that their mental condition is pitiable. 
No lecturer has a right to trifle with his audience in that kind 
of style.’ ' 

It is apparent, however, that mixing his own jokes with 
those of Artemus Ward pleased a good many audiences. As a 
matter of fact, some reporters were of the opinion that “the 
best jokes attributed to Artemus Ward were the lecturer’s 
own production,’'* and that “the facetiae of Ward himself 
were never so telling’’*® as when rendered by Mark Twain. 

While many audiences were delighted with Mark Twain's 
fun and with his droll manner of delivery,’* some were also 
warm in their praise of his exquisite taste in dealing with the 
pathetic last days of Artemus Ward in England. The transition 
from humor to pathos, always difficult, seems to have been so 
skillfully executed as to satisfy most of those who tended to be 
critical of the lecture on other grounds. 

Despite the rich fun and humor of the lecture, a number of 
criticisms were levelled against it that may have given Mark 
Twain considerable uneasiness. Almost universally it was 
charged that there was little substance to the lecture—that the 
material was thin. The reporter for the Haverhill, Massachu- 

13 The Washington, D. C., Evening Star, October 24, 1871. 

14 The Boston (Massachusetts) Daily Evening Traveller, November 2, 1871. 

15 The Hartford (Connecticut) Daily Courant, November 9, 1871. 

16 A reporter at Erie, Pennsylvania, asserted that Mark Twain had “neither 
the looks, the voice, nor the manner of a popular lecturer, serious or humorous.” 
(Weekly Reporter, December 14, 1871.) More general, however, was the belief 
that his countenance was worth a small fortune to him as a humorist and that 
his personal magnetism at once captured the audience. His awkward, shambling 
approach to the rostrum, his appearance of surprise, coupled with trepidation, 
at finding himself in full glare of the audience, and his slow drawl invariably 
pleased. It was widely observed that his humor lay primarily in his manner 
rather than in the matter, and for that reason many reporters confessed their 
inability to convey to their readers any accurate notion of his humor through 


the medium of ink. See the Portland, Maine, Daily Press for November 15, 
1871. 
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setts, Gazette, who saw little good in the lecture, complained 
that “Mark Twain has come, said his funny things, and gone; 
and who is the wiser or better for such trifling chatter? Small 
talk is getting to be altogether too common, and too popular, 
and too small. It is to be regretted that our Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association should yield to this element in the choice of 
lecturers.””** The reporter of the Haverhill Tri-Weekly Pub- 
lisher admitted that Mark Twain was a fine humorist, but 
wondered why, in this instance, “he did not frame a really 
meritorious lecture from his own conceptions together with 
such selections [from Ward]. . . as would serve to interest and 
keep in good humor an intelligent audience for an hour or 
two.”''5 

The complaint about small talk, trifling chatter, and gen- 
eral lack of substance was especially disturbing to Mark Twain 
during the tour of 1871-1872 in consequence of a series of at- 
tacks currently appearing in Scribner's Monthly Magazine. In 
March and April of 1871 and February and July of 1872, Mr. 
J. G. Holland, editor of Scribner's, accused the lecture bureaus 
of contributing to the destruction of the American lecture pro- 
grams by listing among their attractions a lot of literary jesters, 
buffoons, and “‘drollerites,”’ and by endorsing such entertain- 
ers rather than serious lecturers on social, political, and liter- 
ary topics. 

That Mark Twain felt the sting of Holland’s attacks and be- 
lieved that the editor had him personally in mind, along with 
others, is a matter of record. In an unpublished manuscript, 
“An Appeal to One Who Is Persecuted” (written in the sum- 
mer of 1872 and now in the Berg Collection, New York City 
Public Library), Twain ridiculed Holland's contentions. Hu- 
morous lecturers, he argued, far from destroying the Ameri- 
can lyceum, were indeed its saviours. It was they who made 
enough money for the local committees to overcome the finan- 
cial disaster incurred from booking moral and instructional 

17 November 24, 1871. 


18 November 17, 1871. 
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lecturers like Holland, who had “hung crepe on more lyceum 
door-knobs than any other man in America.” 

There were other objections to Mark Twain's lecture. It 
was not only thin but presented very little that was new. This 
criticism may also have disturbed Mark Twain a good deal. 
He was certainly aware of the enormous and country-wide cir- 
culation of Artemus Ward’s humor in American newspapers 
and magazines and must have known that many of his auditors 
were not only intimately acquainted with Ward’s writings but 
had often heard the famous showman lecture. Indeed, he could 
expect in his audience a number of people who had known 
Ward personally. Whether it occurred to Mark Twain, as he 
prepared the lecture, that there might be some risk in talking 
about a person so popular and so recently dead is not known. 
It is extremely doubtful, however, that he remained unaware 
of it after reading the reviews. 

Furthermore, it was charged that Mark Twain not only mu- 
tilated some of Artemus Ward's jokes so as to be hardly recog- 
nizable,'® but that his “biography of Ward was. . . remarkable 
rather for inaccuracy and inventive power than for strict his- 
torical truth. ...*° It was admitted, however, by a reporter 
for the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, that “he fibbed with such unc- 
tion that the... . audience listened . . . with their sweetest Sab- 
bath smile.” 

Criticism of the lecture, especially in New England, may 
have stemmed from another source. In speaking of Ward's an- 
cestors, it was noted, Mark Twain alluded to the Pilgrim fa- 
thers with “marked disrespect” and “intimated that one of 
these ancestors of his own had taken three sides in the battle 
of Bunker Hill.’’**? His remarks concerning the Pilgrim fathers 

19 The Portland (Maine) Daily Press, November 17, 18'71. 

20 The Brooklyn (New York) Daily Eagle, November 22, 1871. The Norris- 
town (Pennsylvania) Herald and Free Press, November 2, 1871, reports that the 
lecture “was simply a desultory and incoherent biography of Artemus Ward, a 
retailing of some of his old jokes, the authenticity of which, the author said, 
was somewhat apocryphal.” The newspaper reaction to the lecture at Norris- 
town was entirely unfavorable. 


21 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, November 22, 1871. 
22 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, November 22, 1871. 
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were widely copied and commented upon, not always favor- 
ably. 

A final criticism that may have disturbed Mark Twain in- 
volved a question of taste. It was prominently raised by a re- 
porter of the Erie, Pennsylvania, Weekly Observer a few days 
before Twain abandoned the Artemus Ward lecture. 

“His effort,”” wrote the displeased reporter, obviously an ad- 
mirer of Ward, “was a pitiful attempt to ape the style of Arte- 
mus Ward, in which he only succeeded in reaching the stand- 
ard of a negro minstrel. The genial ‘showman’ was a natural 
comedian. ... But Mr. Twain’s stage ‘fun’ is of a strained, far- 
fetched sort which hardly pays for the time spent in listening 
to it... .”” The reporter then came to the matter of taste. “Mr. 
Twain,” he charged, “was unfortunate in treating his subject. 
The impropriety of discussing the life and character of a dead 
popular favorite in a burlesque vein is manifest to every per- 
son of refined taste, and it comes with peculiarly bad grace 
from a fellow humorist. . . .”’** 

While there is no hint in the Weekly Observer to confirm 
the conjecture, it may be that at Erie Mark Twain had again 
risked closing his lecture on a humorous note. Usually he end- 
ed on a note of pathos, delineating the last sad days of the great 
showman in England and bringing his lecture to a close with 
the poetic tribute to Ward borrowed from the pages of the 
Spectator. The close which may have displeased other audi- 
ences and offended the reporter at Erie was used, for example, 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, early in the tour, and is offered 
here as found in the Worcester Evening Gazette of November 
10, 1871. Its dubious propriety is at once apparent. 

“Here,” said Mark Twain, “his lecture might well stop 
{that is, with the account of Ward’s pathetic last days in Eng- 
land], but he would tell a story of a friend of his own who had 
much of the same humor which had made Mr. Browne so fa- 

23 December 14, 1871. At Norristown, Pennsylvania, Twain was charged with 
“exceedingly bad taste” for twice mentioning “the fact that Artemus Ward re- 


ceived five hundred dollars an hour for lecturing.” Norristown paid Mark 
Twain only $150.00. See Norristown Herald and Free Press for October 19, 1871. 
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mous, and which might as well perhaps be told of him, as many 
that are generally received as genuine. 

“This friend’s strong point was an aptness of quotation, 
which seldom left him at fault. On one occasion a colored 
woman employed next door to where a speaker and his friend 
boarded, who had served the same family long and well, fell 
upon the stove while getting an early breakfast, and was roast- 
ed to a cinder. The landlady of the two friends was a woman 
of large sympathies, and at the breakfast table told the story, 
how the old servant had been so faithful and serviceable, and 
how sad it was that she should die in so terrible a manner. She 
said that she herself would like to erect a monument over her 
remains, and asked the man of quotations for an appropriate 
line for an inscription, and without a moment’s hesitation, he 
replied, ‘Well done, good and faithful servant.’ ”’** 

On the basis of the criticisms given above one may conclude 
that the Artemus Ward lecture was insufficiently successful to 
satisfy Mark Twain for the following reasons: (1) Artemus 
Ward's life and writings were so well known to most of his au- 
ditors that he could say little that was new; (2) the lecture in- 
vited unfavorable comparison of himself with Artemus Ward 
by audiences who loved Ward and remembered his sparkling 
wit with admiration; and (3) Artemus Ward was too recently 
dead to be treated humorously. 

It is possible, of course, that Mark Twain decided to aban- 
don the Artemus Ward lecture in favor of the lecture from 
Roughing It simply because he liked the Roughing Jt materi- 
al better and saw more promise of success with it.*° Certainly 
the new lecture proved safer in every way. 

24 That Mark Twain was aware of the possible impropriety of this conclusion 
is revealed in the report of the Courtland County Republican (Homer, New 
York) for December 7, 1871. At Homer, Mark Twain closed as follows: “Ladies 
and gentlemen, my subject made it necessary for me to allude to death, at all 
times solemn, and never to be approached with levity. As this is the case, I 


think it more conducive to your and my own self-respect to stop here than to 
end my remarks in a flippant and ill-timed jest or joke.” 

25 For additional discussion of this point see this writer’s article “Mark 
Twain's Lecture from Roughing It,” American Literature, xx, 291 (November, 
1950). 
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Ill 


Though the Artemus Ward lecture was extensively reported 
in a number of newspapers, none of these reports reproduced 
the lecture in full. In fact, it is evident that as soon as Mark 
Twain was familiar with his materials, he abandoned a fixed 
text and added or omitted incidents and details as the exi- 
gencies of the moment called for. The following text is con- 
sequently a composite of those reports of the lecture which 
have the earmarks of verbatim reporting. In the main, how- 
ever, the accounts in the Hartford Daily Times, November 9, 
1871, and the Toledo Blade, December 12, 1871, have served 
as the chief sources. There can be no assurance, of course, that 
the structural arrangement of the composite text offered be- 
low is precisely that of the actual text, but care has been taken 
to present the sequence of topics as accurately as possible. It 
should be remembered, also, that the composite text omits 
many of the stories and sayings of Artemus Ward as retold by 
Mark Twain, and possibly several of Mark Twain's own, be- 
cause they were not reported. The text which follows is nev- 
ertheless pleasingly extensive and constitutes a helpful ver- 
sion of a Mark Twain lecture which has been preserved, in 
part, only in the columns of newspapers. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I ask leave to introduce to you the 
lecturer of the evening, Mr. Samuel B. [sic] Clemens, other- 
wise known as ‘Mark Twain,’ a gentleman, I may say, whose 
devotion to science, aptness in philosophy, historical accuracy, 
and love of—truth are in perfect harmony with his majestic 
and imposing presence. I—ah—refer—ah—indirectly to—to my- 
self! It is not, I know, customary to introduce a lecturer after 
having the amount of advertising that I have had; but as the 
management desired that the introduction should be made, I 
preferred making it myself, being sure by this means of get- 
ting in all the—facts!’ 

It is my purpose to show that Artemus Ward was America’s 
greatest humorist, and I will give you a skeleton outline—I 
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have not time for more—of his life. In this outline I shall not 
load you down with historic fact to such an extent that you 
will be unable to get home, nor will I even make for you any 
of my philosophical deductions. This last promise is, on my 
part, a sacrifice, for I admire my philosophical deductions as 
I admire few other things on earth. Strange as it may seem, I 
have always found that the effect produced by them upon an 
audience was that of intense and utter exasperation.** [ Arte- 
mus Ward was] one of the greatest humorists of his age. He. . . 
[was] thrown so early and suddenly into reputation and for- 
tune that he did not develop into the polished wit he might 
have become. He was, however, no manufactured humorist. 
Humor was born in him. He was a humorous baby, he was a 
humorous boy, he was a funny man. [I cannot] go back and 
show just how he was a funnier baby than any other baby. But 
it [is] evident that he early displayed the genius that was in 
him.?** 

Once when a school boy, a friend and he got hold of a pack 
of cards and indulged heavily in euchre. A Baptist minister 
was stopping at the house, and to secrete the cards they placed 
them in his black gown, which hung in a closet. But what was 
his horror to see the minister one day, in the river baptising 
his converts, and presently the cards commenced to float upon 
the water, the first cards being a couple of bowers and three 
aces. Well, he got walloped for this, and his aunt pictured to ' 
him the humiliation of the minister. Said she: “I don’t see how : 
he got out of it.”” Artemus replied: “I don’t see how he could 
help going out on a hand like that.’’** 

[At this point, Mark Twain explained that he had not be- 
gun exactly at the beginning and that he would go back to that 


ONS EP ht 


point. |*° 
Artemus Ward’s real name, as most of you are probably 
aware, was Charles F. Browne. He was born im Waterford, 


26 The lecture to this point is from the Toledo Blade. 
27 The Hartford Daily Times. 

28 The Toledo Blade. 

29 The Hartford Daily Times. 
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Maine, in 1834.°° As a boy he was long, lank, and lean, and a 
victim of disease always.* His personal appearance was not 
like that of most Maine men. He looked like a glove-stretcher. 
His hair, red, and brushed well forward at the sides, reminded 
one of divided flame. His nose rambled on aggressively before 
him, with all the strength and determination of a cow catcher, 
while his red mustache—to follow out the simile—seemed not 
unlike the fortunate cow. He was of good old Puritan descent, 
and he was proud of it. He says himself: ‘““The Wards are de- 
scended from that noble race who fled from despotism to a 
land where they could enjoy their own religion, and prevent 
everybody else from enjoying his’n.” 

I don’t know whether it is treasonable to speak in this way 
about those reverend old chaps, the Pilgrim Fathers. I am a 
Puritan Father, myself, at least I am descended from one. One 
of my ancestors cut a conspicuous figure in the “Boston mas- 
sacre,”’ fighting first on one side and then on the other. He 
wasn’t a man to stand foolin’ round while a massacre was goin’ 
on. Why, to hear our family talk you'd think that not a man 
named anything but Twain was in that massacre—and when 
you come to hear all about it you’d wish that such was the case. 
Then I had another ancestor in the battle of Bunker Hill. He 
was everything, that ancestor of mine—killed, wounded and 
missing. He was a prompt, business-like fellow, and to make 
sure of being the last of the three, he did it first of all—did it 
well too, before a shot was fired.*? 

Why, I could stand here for a week and tell you of my dis- 
tinguished ancestors, and I think I'll do it. On second thought, 
I think I won't, but go back to my subject.** ' 

Ward never had any regular schooling; he was too poor to 
afford it for one thing, and too lazy to care for it for another. 
He had an intense ingrained dislike of work of any kind; he 
even objected to see other people work, and on one occasion 

80 The Toledo Blade. 

81 The Hartford Daily Times. 

32 The Toledo Blade, except for word “his’n” from Hartford Daily Times. 


33 The Courtland County Republican, Homer (New York), December 7, 1871. 
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went so far as to submit to the authorities of a certain town an 
invention to run a tread-mill by steam. Such a notion could 
not have originated with a hardhearted man!** The father of 
Artemus had a farm, and tried to make the son scare the crows 
away by firing a shotgun at them; but the boy was too indolent 
for this; he loaded the gun and the father fired it. The report 
was like a young earthquake. 

Old Mr. Ward was laid up for a week. The senile gentleman, 
upon recovering asked his son to come forward. He questioned 
him about the loading of the fowling piece—why he didn’t 
make a report. The precocious youth replied he supposed the 
gun would report for itself, and so it did. That was enough. 
He was fond of his early village home, and often referred to it 
in his writings, and later in life went back and secured the old 
homestead to his aged mother. 

While still young he apprenticed himself to a printer in 
Skowhegan. [I] don’t know where Skowhegan is, but anyhow 
it is around here somewhere. Artemus was pleased with the 
place and used often to pronounce the name; it reminded him 
so much of the names of old Spain and Portugal, because it 
was so different.*® 

His first literary venture was as typesetter in the office of the 
old Boston Carpet Bagger [sic], and for that paper he wrote his 
first squib. He tried every branch of writing, even going so far 
as to send to the Smithsonian Institute—at least so he himself 
said—an essay on some deep scientific subject which has never 
been revealed to the public. He soon tired of settled life and 
poor pay in Boston, and came to the West to better his fortune. 
He was for a time in Tiffin, afterward in Toledo, and finally 
obtained a position in Cleveland as a reporter at $12.00 per 
week. This was a good salary for a reporter in those days.*” 

It was while acting as a reporter in Cleveland that, in an 
idle hour, Browne penned an ill-spelled letter, chiefly for his 

84 The Toledo Blade. 

85 The Philadelphia Inquirer, November 21, 1871. 

36 The Hartford Daily Times, November 9, 1871. 

87 The Toledo Blade. 
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own entertainment, and signed it ‘““Artemus Ward.” There was 
something in Artemus that took the country by storm, and the 
American showman, who was ready to turn an honest penny 
by exhibiting an eclipse from a tent with a hole in the top, im- 
mediately had the whole world running to his show. [Here 
Mark Twain digressed on showmen as coarse, illiterate Ameri- 
cans, always endeavoring to suit their conversation to their 
company, always keeping their eye on the almighty dollar, al- 
ways mingling the ridiculous with the sublime, and never los- 
ing an opportunity to perpetrate a joke. | 

The flood tide of his popularity soon bore Artemus to New 
York, where for a time he infused new life into the columns of 
Vanity Fair, a comic journal published in that city. The quick- 
ening was but for a time, and the paper had already entered 
upon that rapid decline which every American comic journal 
seems destined to even in its early youth. Artemus watched 
Vanity Fair in its death agonies, saw it expire, and said above 
its grave that he had always been of the opinion that an occa- 
sional joke improved a comic paper. 

The idea of lecturing then occurred to Artemus. Encour- 
aged in this proposal by his friends, he strung together a series 
of jokes and stories, under the title of “My Seven Grandmoth- 
ers,” which title he subsequently changed at the suggestion of 
a friend, to that of ‘““The Babes in the Wood,” and appeared 
with this production before an audience first in Norwich. At 
Christmas time, in 1861, he opened his “Babes” in New York, 
and subsequently in California and elsewhere. His profits dur- 
ing that season amounted to something like $30,000 or $40,- 
ooo—a very considerable sum for that day, but a gas-fitter in the 
New York Court House does better than that now. 

{At this point Mark Twain, speaking of some of Artemus 
Ward’s characteristics, illustrated his patience and good hu- 
mor with the story of his (Mark Twain's) friend Oliver of Ne- 
vada, originally told in Innocents Abroad.** This story fre- 


quently referred to by reporters as especially delightful to the 


88 (Hartford, 1869), 284-287. 
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audience, was not reproduced in any of the newspapers exam- 
ined. He also cited the reply given by Artemus to the Califor- 
nia manager, who inquired of him, “What’ll you take for one 
hundred nights?” to which Artemus replied, “Brandy and wa- 
ter.” He also quoted the story of the stranger hunting a vic- 
tim: While riding on the railroad train Artemus was accosted 
by a stranger, a fellow traveller, who inquired of him if he had 
heard the last thing about Horace Greeley. “Horace Greeley? 
Who’s he? I never heard of him.’’ Again the stranger put a 
question, in reference to George Francis Train. Artemus re- 
plied “I don’t remember hearing that name before.’ The 
stranger intent on getting information from him about some- 
one saic: “What do you think of General Grant?’’ Artemus re- 
plied: “Hang it all, man, you know more strangers than any 
one I ever knew of.” The stranger was still undaunted, and 
asked, “Did you ever hear of Adam?” Artemus looked at him 
and inquired, “What was his other name?’’| 

Having lectured for three months in California,** Artemus 
went over to England, and opened with his panorama in Egyp- 
tian Hall, London, and lectured to the nobility as well as com- 
mon people. His success was so great that he threatened at one 
time to compel the Royal Family to remain away from his ex- 
hibition. Some of the pictures in his exhibitions were most 
wretchedly painted. Concerning one of these pictures, that of 
some impossible animal, he assured his audience that some of 
the greatest artists in the city came to the hall every morning 
before daybreak, with lanterns, to inspect it. ““They say they 
never saw anything like it before, and hope they never will 
again.” He was always tender-footed in matters of criticism. 
He said that some people found fault and slurred at him for 
not saying things like Edward Everett. ‘““Why are they so one- 

39 Artemus Ward’s lecture tour in the far west included Virginia City, Ne- 
vada, where Mark Twain worked as a reporter on the Territorial Enterprise. It 
was on the occasion of this visit, which lasted nearly a week, that the two men 
met and became friends. Somewhere in the course of the lecture Mark Twain 


alluded to his personal acquaintance with Artemus Ward, but no portion of this 
part of the lecture has been discovered. 
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sided?”’ he asked; ‘““Edward Everett ought to be slurred some, 
I think, because he can’t make a speech like me.” No man had 
ever such respect paid to him in England, as Artemus, except 
Joaquin Miller. 

[Here Mark Twain quoted a number of stories from Arte- 
mus Ward’s lecture “The Babes in the Wood.’ 

Artemus Ward was a man of good impulses. He was not 
deep, nor great brained; but he did not live in vain.*° His 
speeches in print were flat, but his talk was interesting. It was 
unkind to report him. There was more in his pauses than in 
his words. And so no reporter's pen could do him justice. 

Artemus had one favorite device in his speeches and that 
was a sudden transition in the statement of sublime facts to a 
rehearsal of something decidedly ridiculous. The climax was 
spoiled, but the laugh came in, and that was just what was 
needed. 


The wit of Mr. Ward was very lively. He was a great humor- 
ist, nevertheless. True, he must not be compared with Holmes 
or Lowell. These men have a refinement that he did not pos- 
sess; but this does not detract from the great showman’s abili- 


ty to create fun for the million.* 

[In England] he lectured until his health was in such con- 
dition that he was nightly attended by his physician at the the- 
atre.*? The English climate of cold and fog seemed to have the 
effect of eating away his life and, although he struggled hard, 
he had to relinquish his vocation. When he knew that he must 
die, his only desire was to get home . . . he longed for some fa- 
miliar face to be with him in his last hours and take his last 
messages, but it was not to be so. . . .“* One night in January, 
four years ago, the people found the doors of Egyptian Hall 
closed against them. In the thirty-fourth year of his age, at 
Southampton, he died. Death at any time is sad, but under 

49 From footnote 37 to this point from the Hartford Daily Times. 

41 The Toledo Blade. 


42 The Hartford Daily Times. 
43 The Toledo Blade. 
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such circumstances as these it wrings the sigh of pity from ev- 
ery heart.** 

[In concluding his lecture Mark Twain most frequently 
asked leave to recite a touching poem on the death of Artemus 
Ward which had originally appeared in the Spectator.** But 
sometimes, if the occasion seemed right, he risked closing with 
a humorous story. The poem from the Spectator is offered 
here. | 


Is he gone to the land of no laughter 
This man that made mirth for us all! 
Proves death but a silence hereafter 
From the sounds that delight or appall? 
Once closed, have the lips no more duty, 
No more pleasure the exquisite ears; 
Had the heart done o’er flowing the beauty, 
As the eyes jiave with tears? 


Nay, if oughi ve sure, what can be surer 
Than that Earth’s good decays not with Earth? 
And of all the heart’s springs none are purer, 


Than the springs of the fountains of mirth, 

He that sounds them has pierced the heart’s hollows, 
The place where tears are, and sleep; 

For the foam-flakes that dance in life’s shadows 
Are wrung from life’s deep. 


He came with a heart full of gladness, 

From the glad-hearted world of the West, 
Won our laughter, but not with mere madness, 
Spake and joked with us not in mere jest; 
For the pain in our heart lingered after, 

When the merriment died in our ears, 
And those that were loudest in laughter 
Are silent in tears.*® 


44 The Hartford Daily Times and the Toledo Blade. 
45 In the issue of March 16, 1867. 
46 From Auburn (New York) Daily Bulletin. 








LIQUOR AND LEARNING IN HARVARD 
COLLEGE, 1792-1846* 


CHARLES P. CURTIS 


Popes all the decisions reached in 1846, which Bernard 
de Voto called ““The Year of Decision,” none was more 
surprising in its consequences than one taken by the Harvard 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. At its annual dinner, the commit- 
tee on arrangements omitted to provide wine, and in the fol- 
lowing year the chapter voted to exclude the use of wine and 
all spirituous liquors at its festivities. Thereby the whole 
course of the chapter’s history was changed. 

Between 1791, the year of its founding, and 1846, the Por- 
cellian Club and the Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard had what 
seems to us now an astonishing percentage of members in 
common. In these fifty-odd years, about twenty-seven per cent 
of the undergraduate members of Phi Beta Kappa also be- 
longed to the Porcellian Club. The records of the Phi Beta 
Kappa before 1825 do not show the honorary members—those 
elected after graduation—as distinguished from the immediate 
members, as they were called. However, if we assume that the 
number of honorary members who also belonged to the Por- 
cellian was no more before 1825 than it was after that, the 
twenty-seven per cent is not much reduced. 

Percentages and ratios alone can be deceptive. Let me turn 
to numbers. The immediate membc:s of the Phi Beta Kappa 
were sixteen. A vote of August 28, 1834, states “that it is very 
desirable that the number of sixteen from each class, a number 
fixed by long usage, should in no case be exceeded in choosing 
immediate members.” The Porcellian was about the same 
size, averaging about fourteen immediate members in each 


class. Of the sixteen immediate members of the Phi Beta Kap- 


pa in each class, more than four were at the same time brothers 
Porcellian and brothers of the Phi Beta Kappa. 

* An essay read before the Massachusetts Historical Society on November 
8, 192. 


1 Catalogue of the Phi Beta Kappa (Cambridge, 1933), 157. 
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The solidarity of the two societies becomes even clearer if 
we look at the undergraduate officers. The chief undergradu- 
ate officer of the Phi Beta Kappa was the Recording Secretary. 
In the forty-four years beginning with 1803 and ending with 
our year of 1846, twenty, nearly a half of its Recording Secre- 
taries belonged to the Porcellian Club; in the seven years, 
1812-1818, all of them were Porcellians. Moreover, Joseph Mc- 
Kean, the founder of the Porcellian Club, who remained its 
Grand Marshal from 1794 to 1798, was in 1807 elected Presi- 
dent of the Phi Beta Kappa. In his own person, he seemed to 
epitomize, and combine, the disparate qualities of both soci- 
eties. 

There is in the Massachusetts Historical Society a manu- 
script journal written by Dr. John Pierce, a friend and con- 
temporary of McKean’s. “At the university,” Dr. Pierce wrote 
of McKean, “he had the reputation of a vigorous mind and 
respectable attainments in the various studies, which occupied 
his attention, holding rank, as a scholar, next to Perkins and 
Channing.” This, let me add, was William Ellery Channing. 
In later life, McKean fulfilled these promises, becoming pas- 
tor of the First Church in Milton, and succeeding John Quin- 
cy Adams as Bolyston professor of rhetoric and oratory at Har- 
vard. 

But he had another side, Dr. Pierce continues: “His vola- 
tility often led him into youthful excesses; but so artful was 
he in his dissipation, that he generally escaped the discipline 
of the laws. He occasioned the Government of the University 
much trouble, though he never subjected himself to any of the 
principal College censures. Dr. McKean was a little above the 
middle height, of a very dark complexion, coal black hair, and 
uncommonly penetrating black eyes. The tout ensemble of 
his countenance was unique. He had fine powers of conversa- 


° P a ' 
tion, of which he was apt to assume miore than his due share. 
At times, there was a strangeness in his appearance, which bor- 


dered on insanity.” 
Such was the man whom his contemporaries thought suit- 
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able both as Grand Marshal of the Porcellian Club and as 
President of Phi Beta Kappa. 

At that historic dinner of the Phi Beta Kappa in 1846 when 
wine was omitted, it was, oddly enough, a member of the Por- 
cellian Club, Edmund Quincy, who proposed that a commit- 
tee be appointed to report on the subject for the future. More- 
over, on the committee of five sat not only Quincy but two 
other Porcellian members, Theophilus Parsons and Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. After they had made their report, the fol- 
lowing year, the society voted to exclude wines and spirituous 
liquors from future dinners. Let us see what happened. 

During the succeeding fifteen years up to the Civil War—to 
take a convenient date—of the immediate members of the Phi 
Beta Kappa, again omitting honorary members, there were 
only seven, an average of about one-half of one Porcellian in 
each class, instead of the previous average of four. And the 
change was abrupt. In the class of 1847, there was only one 
Porcellian. In 1848, one. In 1849, 1850, 1851, none. One more 
in 1852. None in 1853 or 1854. Two in 1855, but none for the 
next three years. John C. Gray in 1859 and Judge Holmes in 
1861. That is all. Plainly the society had suddenly ceased to be 


an appropriate place for any but the most intellectual Por- 
cellians. 


Now this break in the solidarity of the two groups did not 
arise from any change in the Porcellian Club. There is no rea- 
son to doubt that it was the same in that yesterday of the end 
of the eighteenth century when it was founded, as we know it 
now in the middle of the twentieth. But the testimony of an 
eye-witness is always acceptable. 


Amos Kent, of the class of 1795, was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Porcellian Club. Here is his own account of its 
founding, written to his brother, a few years later, in 1799: 


You tell me you have lately been invited to become a member of 
the porcelian, or pig club & request my opinion of it, & whether it 
would be eligible to join it. The history of the club is short. About 
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two years before I graduated a number of persons were dining to- 
gether on saturday afternoon, at a public house then kept by a Mr. 
Moore. After the bottle had circulated pretty lively a few hours, it 
was proposed, that there should be another meeting of the same 
persons, at the same place, to dine upon the same kind of food, 
which was roast pig, in a month from that time. It was immediate- 
ly agreed to, nemine contradicente, & another meeting was accord- 
ingly held. At this second meeting, it appears some of the persons 
had thought of establishing a convivial club, for the purpose of 
eating & drinking, and when the glass had been round sufficiently 
often it was proposed; every one present instantly joined heartily 
in the measure & a constitution & some few laws were soon after 
drawn up, by a committee chosen for the purpose. Additional 
members were invited by permission of the club & the society was 
thus established. The professed object of the club, so long as I 
was a member of it was enjoyment, & that kind of enjoyment to be 
derived from eating & drinking was the principal. It is pretended 
you know in all such cases, that the company of our friends is the 
principal inducement to such meetings. I have been led however 
to doubt the truth of such a pretension, since I have seldom, at col- 
lege, found a number of friends much delighted with each other, 
for any length of time, without the aid of the bottle. It is undoubt- 
edly, very proper that wine should be introduced on such occa- 
sions, as it adds much to conviviality & to the sprightliness of con- 
versation, it unbends the mind from labor, & gives it the same re- 
laxation which rest does to the labourer’s body. What I would 
warn you against, in such cases, is excess. Never suffer yourself in 
any case whatever to drink so deeply as to loose your reason in 
any degree whatever. I was perhaps, particularly fortunate, in this 
respect through the whole of my college life, tho’ I must confess it 
was more [owing] to the strength of my head, than to any restrain- 
_ ing power or to any prudential motives. 

In giving you the history of the pig club I have considerably di- 
gressed, I will however return to the subject. You ask me whether 
it would be desirable to join it. My opinion is this of all college 
societies. The society itself is not to be so much considered, as the 
persons who belong to the society. I would advise you to join every 
one to which you are invited, where the persons belonging to it 
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are such as you would be pleased to associate with, I would join no 
other.” 

But have we any reason other than this infusion of Porcel- 
lians to think that philosophy may not have been the sole gov- 
ernor of life for the Harvard chapter of the society in the first 
part of the nineteenth century? The answer comes from two 
sources: the records of the chapter and that manuscript jour- 
nal of Dr. John Pierce. 

It may be we should somewhat discount what Dr. Pierce 
said. In spite of the fact that he was a friend and admirer of 
Joseph McKean, he was something of a crusty old curmudg- 
eon. Anyhow, he went regularly to the annual Phi Beta Kap- 
pa dinners, until the dinner in 1806 at Porter's Tavern, where 
he dined with thirty of the brethren. On his return home from 
that dinner he wrote in his journal, for August 28, “Such was 
the extravagance exhibited in giving $70 for the theatrical 
musicians, and in paying for 25 dinners, which were not eaten, 
that I now feel resolved never to dine with the society again. 
Expense to each one $5.70.” 

The sum of $5.70 was a lot of money at that time. The total 
cost was $171 ($5.70 x 30). Porter’s had been charging only a 
dollar for the dinner in 1801. Subtracting $25 for the dinners 
not eaten, we get $146, or $4.85 a head. We may, I think, com- 
pare the cost of two annual dinners of the Porcellian Club, 
though they were some years earlier. In 1797 they cost only 
$2.52 a head, and in 1798, only $3.50. 

The next year Dr. Pierce wrote, “Instead of dining with the 
Society where there is commonly a great deal of extravagance, 
I invited a few friends, who dined with me in Brookline.” 

But the charms of the society were too much for him. After 
absenting himself from the felicities of its dinners for many 
years, he returned in 1841. Yet again he was “revolted at the 
quantities of wine drunk, among others by clergymen’; and. in 
1844, just before these felicities ceased forever, Dr. Pierce was 


2 Transactions of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, x (1904-1906), 249- 
251 
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“aggrieved at the quantity of wine drunk and was nauseated 
by the tobacco so freely smoked.” 

The truth is, the society offered a great deal to many differ- 
ent kinds of taste. In 1836, Dr. Pierce says that Dr. Holmes 
“del'd a beautiful poem of 1 hour and 10 minutes, committed 
to memory, and uttered with charming ease and propriety.” 
In 1837, Ralph Waldo Emerson addressed the society on “The 
American Scholar,” which, Dr. Pierce says, “was to me in the 
misty, dreamy, unintelligible style of Swedenborg.” And at the 
dinner when he was so aggrieved at the quantity of wine and 
nauseated by the tobacco smoke, the Reverend George Put- 
nam spoke “‘on the importance of moral culture and religious 
faith to the life and perfection of genius. He illustrated his 
subject with great beauty and effect by appealing to the failure 
of such men as Voltaire, Goethe, Byron and Burns to gain per- 
manent and universal respect.” 

So much for Dr. Pierce’s testimony. The records of the soci- 
ety indicate that the immediate undergraduate members met 
fortnightly at Porter’s Tavern, where they circulated “the so- 
cial glass free from the sediment of care,” and “after having 
liberally indulged in the pleasures usual on the occasion dis- 
solved.”’* And we have some particulars. 

“Mr. Porter would provide a good dinner at one dollar for 
each member, the price of his wine would be Madeira at $1 
per bottle, Lisbon and Sherry 50 cents, and Port 6634 cents.” 
This was in 1801. If the brethren were then as extravagant as 
Dr. Pierce found they were five years later, a good deal must 
have been spent on wine. Only a dollar out for dinner, and 
say fifty cents or so apiece for music, leaves well over three dol- 
lars for wine ($4.85-$1.50). This would be enough to pay for 
a bottle of Madeira, at a dollar a bottle, and three bottles of 
Port, at sixty-six and two-thirds cents. Or suppose the society 
were usually not more extravagant than the Porcellian Club 
had been three years before (1798; $3.50). This would leave 
two dollars for wine, say a bottle of Madeira, a bottle of Sherry, 


3 Catalogue of the Phi Beta Kappa (Cambridge, 1933), 123, 132. 
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and two bottles of Port. Small bottles, I take it—but even 
oe 
There is other evidence that the society was social as well as 
intellectual. This is the fact that the immediate members of 
the Phi Beta Kappa did the electing, and that one black ball 
excluded. You could be elected only by “‘a unanimous concur- 
rence of all the members by Ballot.’’* 

This method of election had long been a cause for complaint 
among the undergraduates who were not elected. There is an 
illuminating passage in Quincy's History of Harvard: 


This society took an early and a deep root in the University; its 
exercises became public, and admittance into it an object of am- 
bition; but the “discrimination,” which its selection members 
made among students, became an early subject of question and 
discontent. In October, 1789, a committee of the Overseers, of 
which John Hancock was chairman, reported to that board, “that 
there is an institution” in the University, with the nature of which 
the Government is not acquainted, which tends to make a discrim- 
ination among the students,” and submitted to the board “the 
propriety of inquiring into its nature and design.” The subject oc- 
casioned considerable debate, and a petition, of the nature of a 
complaint against the society, by a number of the members of the 
Senior Class, having been presented, its consideration was post- 
poned, and it was committed; but it does not app.ar from the rec- 
ords that any further notice was taken of the petition.® 


So may we not infer that both the senior class and the Board 
of Overseers, as early as 1789, at the beginning of the period 
with which we are concerned, recognized that the society was 
becoming something quite different from what it turned into 
later—after it excluded wines and liquors from its dinners? 

In 1831, there was an attempt to allow election by only three- 
quarters of the members. A special meeting in August, 1831, 
so voted. But this vote was reversed at the annual meeting on 


4 Catalogue of the Phi Beta Kappa (Cambridge, 1933), 95. 


5 Josiah Quincy, The History of Harvard University (Cambridge, 1840), 1, 
397- 
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September 1 and a committee of nine appointed. There is no 
record that it ever made any report. 

Moreover, in 1834, the immediate members asked the gen- 
eral meeting of the society whether they “were obliged to nom- 
inate, before others, those who according to the system of the 
College, were the first sixteen’ in the class. They were told 
that they were not, “that the decision of the rank of each indi- 
vidual should be left with the immediate members, who are to 
form their own opinion, but that it be recommended to them, 
that the government scale of rank should be an important ele- 
ment in the formation of that opinion.’’® 

How important the immediate members considered rank, 
“according to the system of the College,” could of course be 
ascertained from a rank list, but the point is that election was 
“left with the immediates, who are to form their own opin- 
ion,” and this is as it must be in any undergraduate club which 
is set firmly on the basis of congeniality. 

There is also the fact that the Phi Beta Kappa was then a 
secret society, and remained secret until the era when anti- 
masonic feelings ran over into an hysteria akin to the kind 


with which we are now being forced to be familiar. Secrecy 
was abolished in 1831, after President Everett wrote Joseph 
Story that the society should “‘drop the affectation of secrecy 
and all its incidents.”’” 


However, the fact that secrecy had become an affectation 
and the indication that college rank was already sapping in- 
dependent elections were only prologues to the omen coming 
on—the fatal decision of 1846. 

You will recall what A. EF. Housman said at the dinner giv- 
en him when he became regius professor at Cambridge, a chair 
which both Porson and Wordsworth had held before him. 
“This College has witnessed many strange sights. It has seen 
Wordsworth drunk and Porson sober. And here stand [ to- 


6 Catalogue of the Phi Beta Kappa (Cambridge, 1933), 157. 
7 Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, xv (Second Series), 204. 
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night, a better poet than Porson, a greater scholar than Words- 
worth, somewhat betwixt and between.” 

And so let me try for a moral. Is there not something which 
is not so much “‘betwixt and between” as it is something which 
has the dignity of an Hegelian synthesis of liquor and learn- 
ing, of scholarship and sociality? I suggest that we can discern, 
though perhaps but dimly, something different from both, but 
with the virtues of each. I wonder if this equally strange sight 
at Harvard in the first part of the nineteenth century of the 
Phi Beta Kappa with an infusion of one part in four of Por- 
cellian, was not something very unusual, if not unique, in 
education? 

Consider some of the brighter stars in the galaxy of those 
who were fortunate enough to have profited from belonging 
to both the Phi Beta Kappa and the Porcellian. I have picked 
out the names which jump to the eye. William Ellery Chan- 
ning, the Saint of the Unitarian Church; Joseph Story, Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court and, in his day, Ccer- 
tainly our great jurist; Washington Allston, the painter; Ja- 
cob Bigelow, the doctor; Edward Everett, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, United States Senator, Secretary of State, and also 
President of Harvard; William H. Prescott, the historian; 
Caleb Cushing, Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
Attorney General of the United States, Ambassador to China, 
whose treaty with China opened its ports to our merchants; 
Charles Francis Adams, our Minister to England during the 
Civil War; Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the House and 
United States Senator; Benjamin R. Curtis, another Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, who wrote the great dissent 
in the Dred Scott case; Benjamin Pierce, the astronomer; Doc- 
tor Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Autocrat; Charles Sumner, 
United States Senator for Massachusetts during the Civil War 
and during Reconstruction; Wendell Phillips, the Abolition- 
ist; John Lothrop Motley, the historian; Richard H. Dana, 
who wrote Two Years Before The Mast; William Wetmore 
Story, the painter; Francis James Child, the philologist, who 
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made the great collection of English and Scottish ballads. 

During these forty-odd years, there must have taken place a 
spiritual reaction between sociality and scholarship which pro- 
duced a third, and a rare, compound. It may be that the pro- 
portions were precisely right, one part in four. However, one 
thing seems clear. Some spirit greater and better than good 
fellowship and congeniality presided over the laughter and 
singing and drinking at those suppers at Porter's Tavern. 
What it was I don’t think you and I can ever hope to know. I 
doubt if even the brethren present could have explained it to 
a stranger. 

I may add that a hundred years later, Professor Samuel 
Cross and I moved and obtained the repeal of the unfortunate 
resolution of 1846. The brethren are now served liquor at 
their festivities in December and June, though it be but sherry 
or cocktails. But would even Madeira at a dollar a bottle re- 
store le temps perdu? 











THE SECRET BALLOT ISSUE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS 
FROM 1851 TO 1853 


MICHEL BRUNET 


HE secret ballot was an important issue in Massachusetts 

politics from 1851 to 1853. All the reformers who favored 
the adoption of the secret ballot contended, not without rea- 
son, that many voters were victims of the pressure exerted up- 
on them by unscrupulous party organizers. In some industrial 
centers, the managers and foremen of the spinning mills com- 
pelled their defenseless employees to vote the “‘right ticket’’; 
and the “right ticket” for them was the Whig one. There had 
been great abuses;' and the secret ballot was a device aimed to 
protect a democratic society against the undue influence of the 
monied aristocracy. 

In Massachusetts, however, the vote was not given viva voce 
because the state constitution required a written vote.? The 
ballots until 1888 were printed by each political party organi- 
zation and distributed to the voters before the election. When 
a voter handed over his ballot to the town officers, it was easy 
to know for whom he had voted; and the poor employee who 
dared to vote against his employer's orders took a great risk. 

The Free Soilers and the Democrats had denounced such a 
system and were pledged to establish the secret ballot. When 
they took control of the General Court and of the administra- 
tion in 1851, they enacted a secret ballot law.* That reform 
was almost the only one on which there was unanimity in the 

1See Benjamin F. Butler, Butler’s Book (Boston, 1892), 99-109; George F. 


Hoar, Autobiography of Seventy Years (New York, 1903), 1, 171; James T. Ad- 
ams, New England in the Republic, 1776-1850 (Boston, 1926), 398; Arthur B. 
Darling, Political Changes in Massachusetts, 1824-1848 (New Haven, 1925), 170- 
171. , 

2 Massachusetts Constitution, ch. 1, sec. iii, art. 3, Manual for the Use of the 
General Court (Boston, 1882), 57. 

3 “History of the Massachusetts Constitution,” in A Manual for the Consti- 
tutional Convention, 1917 (Boston, 1917), 57. 


4 Acts and Resolves of the General Court, 1851, ch. 226. 
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Coalition party organized at the fall election of 1850. The new 
law was hailed as a great improvement by all the reformers of 
the state.® It ordered each ballot to be put into a sealed enve- 
lope; these envelopes, being all of the same size and having 
the same appearance, were supplied by the Secretary of the 
State to all the town officers. When a voter came to register his 
vote, he was given such an envelope in which to put his ballot, 
and sealed it himself before giving it back to the board of elec- 
tion. The new system had been used at the fall election of 
1851 and it had worked very well. It seemed that thanks to it 
the Whig party had been unable to elect its list of candidates 
in Lowell, where for many years the managers of the spinning 
mills had had no scruples of constraining their helpless em- 
ployees to vote according to their wishes.* Robert C. Win- 
throp, the Whig candidate for the governorship, without say- 
ing that the secret ballot was responsible for it—the Whig lead- 
ers, naturally, never admitted it—had written to a friend on 
November 20, 1851: “Indeed, but for the unaccountable loss of 
Lowell we should have controlled the General Court.’’? .The 
word “unaccountable” said much! 

The Coalitionists had many reasons to be pleased. The first 
trial of the new law had proved that they were not completely 
wrong in maintaining that the Whigs had abused the former 
system. A House committee reported that there was a general 
satisfaction.* But it was discovered that in many towns and cit- 
ies the voters had been ordered by the election officers not to 
seal the envelopes—a device used to evade the law and exert 
pressure upon the voters.*® A new law was enacted compelling 
the election boards to accept only sealed envelopes; a ballot 

5 See Hoar, Autobiography, 1, 171; Butler’s Book, 114; George S. Boutwell, 
Reminiscences of Sixty Years in Public Affairs (New York, 1902), 1, 216-247; 
Worcester Spy, May 7, 1851. 

6 Butler’s Book, 99-109; Hoar, Autobiography, 1, 171; Boston Commonwealth, 
Nov. 15, 1851. 

7 Quoted in Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., A Memoir of Robert C. Winthrop (Bos- 
ton, 1897), 151. 

8 House Documents, 1852, No. 91. 


® House Documents, 1852, NOS. 91, 177, 201. 
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in an unsealed envelope would not be counted.*° Furthermore, 
a law was passed to protect more effectively the right of suff- 
rage. This law inflicted heavy fines on all persons who were 
convicted of exerting pressure upon the voters, as well as up- 
on those who used bribery, threat and other corrupt means to 
influence them. All this legislation, even if its framers were 
not completely distinterested, was progressive. 

The Whigs, who were stubbornly opposed to the ballot re- 
form, refused to admit that undue influence was exerted on 
the proletarian voters.** Their reaction demonstrated beyond 
all doubt how deeply interested they were in keeping the open 
ballot system and how very near the truth the Coalitionists 
were in accusing them of taking advantage of it. It is difficult 
to understand today the obstinate and senile Whig opposition 
to the reasonable laws passed by their political opponents. A 
century ago the secret ballot was almost a revolutionary novel- 
ty, and the Massachusetts Whigs have not been the only ones 
in the political history of many countries to take on the secret 
ballot issue a stand which nowadays seems so unreasonable. 
When the secret ballot law was under discussion in the Legis- 
lature of 1851, the National Aegis, a Whig paper which could 
not be accused of blind conservatism, declared: ‘“This bill, if 
it becomes a law, will compel the independent electors of Mas- 
sachusetts to stultify and degrade themselves by giving secret 
ballots at their public elections.” ** Rufus Choate, one of the 
most brilliant lawyers of this period, could say without a smile 
that it was the duty of the Legislature to secure to “every citi- 
zen entitled to vote, and preferring to vote as his fathers did, 
with an open ballot, the right ... to do so.”** It was main- 
tained that the secret ballot law was “ridiculous in its provi- 


10 Acts and Resolves of the General Court, 1852, ch. 224. 

11 House Documents, 1852, No. 201; Acts and Resolves, 1852, ch. 321. 

12 Edward Everett to J. E. Denison, April 25, 1853, Everett MSS. 

13 Issue of March 19, 1851. See also issues of April go, and Nov. 19, 1851. 


14 Speech delivered on the floor of the constitutional convention, in Official 
Report of the Debates and Proceedings in the State Convention ... 1853... 
(Boston, 1853), 1, 117. Hereinafter quoted as Debates. 
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sions, and was designated to corrupt the purity of the ballot- 
box.’’*® Such a law constituted a harm to the citizens’ freedom. 
“To say that the citizen shall vote with a sealed bag, or not at 
all, is an act of despotism.” 

The Whigs came back to power in January, 1853. Their in- 
tention was to repeal the secret ballot act, and to repeal it as 
soon as possible in order to apply the open ballot for the elec- 
tion of the delegates to the coming Constitutional Conven- 
tion.’? The voters had approved the calling of such a conven- 
tion at the fall election of 1852 and the choice of the delegates 
was to be made on March 7. It was stated in a bill proposed by 
the Whig majority of the Legislature that it was necessary to 
make the ballot law “conform to the language of the constitu- 
tion.” ** Otis P. Lord did not hesitate to declare that the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts had elected the Whig party in November, 
1852, to “restore them the rights which their fathers had ex- 
ercised for centuries.”"?* Accordingly the. Whig legislators 
as faithful servants of the people’s will decided during the 
session of 1853 to abolish the secret ballot law, this “ridicu- 
lous and inconvenient law,’’*° “this ludicrous and degrading 
farce,’’** “this bill of absurdities and atrocities.” *? The Whig 
Legislature of 1853 had the mission to give back to the free 
people of Massachusetts the right to vote openly, a “‘privilege 
of doing so, as their fathers before them [had] enjoyed for more 
than half acentury.’’** A bill “providing for a pretty thorough 
evisceration of the secret ballot law’’** was introduced in the 
Senate. 


15 Boston Atlas, Dec. 27, 1852. 

16 Aegis, March 23, 1853. 

17 House Documents, 1853, Nos. 22 and 32; Senate Documents, 1853, Nos. 34 
and 48. 

18 House Documents, 1853, No. 22. 

19 Debates, 1, 175. 

20 Atlas, Dec. 27, 1852. 

21 Worcester Weekly Transcript, Sept. 17, 1853. 

22 Aegis, Nov. 19, 1851. 

23 Aegis, Feb. 9, 1853. 


24 Aegis, Feb. g, 1853. 
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The measure was resolutely opposed by the Coalitionist 
members of the General Court.** Their objective was to delay 
the passage of the law until after the election of the delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention, because it was evident that 
the Whigs had intended to enact the new law before March 7, 
and to apply it for that special election. One Saturday after- 
noon while many members of the lower house were back home 
for the week end, the “bill concerning the manner of voting at 
certain elections’ *° was called for a third reading. The Coali- 
tionists who were present did all that they could to postpone 
this reading, saying that it was not the accepted practice to 
deal with important measures of legislation at the end of the 
week. They began a filibuster. The Speaker of the House, 
George Bliss, tried to find a rule to compel them to yield, but 
they resisted desperately. At the moment a fist fight seemed im- 
minent. Finally the third reading did not take place.** The 
following week the Coalitionists united all their forces to fili- 
buster the bill, but the Speaker applied the steam roller, and 
the law was at last voted. It was rushed to the Governor's of- 
fice where His Excellency signed it on March 2, five days be- 
fore the fateful date.** Poor Whigs! They could not read the 
handwriting on the wall. One Free Soil paper had rightly said, 
when it became evident that the Whigs proposed to modify or 
repeal the secret ballot law: “They [the Whigs] have gained 
nothing by their late adversity, but a blind spitefulness, which 
is hurrying them into the commission of acts which they can 
only expiate by their own total annihilation.” *° 

The Whigs, nevertheless, contended that they had not re- 
pealed the secret ballot law, but had merely re-established the 
freedom of the ballot. In fact, they had not dared to abrogate 

25 Aegis, Feb. 23, 1853; Spy, Jan. 26, Feb. 16 and 23, 1853; Hoar, Autobiog- 
raphy, 1, 174. 

26 House Documents, 1853, No. 36. 


27 Spy, Feb. 23; Aegis, Feb. 23; Commonwealth, Feb. 26, and March 5; Bos- 
ton Post, Feb. 21, 25, 28. 

28 Acts and Resolves, 1853, ch. 36. 

29 Spy, Jan. 26. 
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altogether the secret ballot. They did not do that for the im- 
portant reason that the law calling the Constitutional Conven- 
tion specified that the election of the delegates would be made 
according to the new ballot laws of 1851 and 1852.°° To abolish 
completely the secrecy of the ballot for the election of the dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention would have been to 
enact a law contrary to an act which had solemnly received the 
people’s sanction. The Whig legislators were afraid to go as 
iar as that; so the new law declared that the ballot could be 
given back to the election officers “in a sealed envelope, or 
without any envelope, at the option of each voter.” ** Who 
would have the temerity to maintain that this law was not in- 
spired by a democratic spirit? It respected the voter's freedom 
to vote as it pleased him best. ‘Beyond all question, a large 
majority of persons prefer to vote openly and freely without 
fear and without gluten; but if there are those who are afraid 
or ashamed to have it known how they vote, then this last 
proposition [the option right] would give them all the secrecy 
they could reasonably desire,’ explained a Whig editor.*? The 
secret ballot law had not been abrogated altogether, but mere- 
ly modified to suit every citizen of the state! It was easy to real- 
ize the consequences of this “little’’ modification. The secret 
ballot law had been devitalized. The objects fox which it had 
been enacted could be no more fulfilled. If a voter dared to ask 
for a sealed envelope, the political organizer or the election of- 
ficers at the polls knew that this man wanted to conceal his 
vote. The conclusion was that he voted the “wrong ticket.” 
Secret voting fell into disuse.** 

The new ballot law had been enacted five days before the 
date of the election of the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention. The main problem for the Whig organizers was to let 
it be known to the selectmen and all other town officers that 


30 Acts and Resolves, 1852, ch. 188. 

31 Acts and Resolves, 1853, ch. 36. 

82 Aegis, Jan. 19. See the speeches by Rufus Choate and Otis P. Lord in the 
convention on the same subject, Debates, 1, 116-121. 

88 Butler’s Book, 114-116. 
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the law should be applied for the election on Monday the sev- 
enth of March. Special messengers were sent officially to in- 
form the election officers throughout the state.** The Whigs 
believed that they had won a great strategic victory. They had 
the naiveté to suppose that this new ballot law would enable 
them to influence and intimidate the voters, especially where 
the election of delegates would be closely contested. They 
were completely blinded by a kind of vertigo which doomed 
them to defeat. It would have been wiser and more profitable 
for them to organize their party in order to elect as many Whig 
delegates as possible to the Constitutional Convention. 

The Whigs had done all they could to give control of the 
Convention to their opponents. Their stand on the secret bal- 
lot issue, as on many other issues, was indefensible. A few 
weeks before the election, some Whig editors began to realize 
that the whole conduct of the Whig Legislature constituted a 
serious -:ndicap for the party. One editor tried to explain this 
conduct on the ground that, ‘““The Whig party, since a majori- 
ty of the people have voted to have a Convention, have simply 
contented themselves with endeavoring to inculcate lessons of 
moderation and safe revision [of the constitution].’’** Was it 
not a brilliant explanation? The Massachusetts Spy rightly 
ridiculed it.** But one has to admit that it was not an easy task 
for a Whig journalist to defend his leaders’ behavior. The Sa- 
lem Freeman indignantly declared: “Their denial [the Whigs’ | 
of the supremacy of the people is not, however, mere absurdi- 
ty or faction, but it is in reality treason in intent, and deserves 
the severest denunciation. Let it then be passed upon them.” * 

The Whig Legislature had actually exceeded its powers. 
One legislature can repeal the statute of another; but the call 
of a constitutional convention was not mere legislation. It was 
an act which after the people's approval had been given to it 
was beyond the reach and authority of the following Legisla- 

4 Spy, March 16. 

‘Ss Aegis, Feb. 16. 

6 Spy, Feb. 23. 

‘7 Quoted in Spy, March g. 
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ture. The Coalitionists did not deny the power of the Whig 
legislators to modify the secret ballot law or even to abolish it 
if they desired. The Legislature of 1853 had upon this matter 
the same power as that of 1851 and 1852. Where the Whigs 
were wrong and had usurped a power they did not have was 
when they had changed the manner of electing the delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention, which had been fixed by 
the law calling it.** The Coalitionists had a precedent to refer 
to. In 1846 the judges of the New York Supreme Court had 
decided that a legislature was not supreme but limited in its 
powers, and could not annul nor make any substantial change 
in the provisions of a law made by the people themselves.** 
The Whigs could reply that the modification they had made 
was not substantial; but one has to admit that the act passed 
by them to modify the mode of election of the delegates to the 
Convention was of “doubtful constitutionality’” and consti- 
tuted a very imperfect and queer means to “inculcate lessons 
of moderation and safe revision.’”’ So judged the people. The 
Whig party met with an overwhelming defeat on March 7, 
electing only one hundred and forty-six delegates out of a total 
of four hundred and twenty-two.*® March 7 has been a fateful 
date in the history of Massachusetts Whiggery. 

The Constitutional Convention convened on May 4. For 
many days, at the beginning of the session of that body, Coali- 
tionists and Whigs wrangled acrimoniously on the secret bal- 
lot issue.“* The friends of reform, as the Coalitionist Free 
Soilers and Democrats now called themselves, renewed all their 
accusations against their adversaries. The latter did their best 
to vindicate themselves. Many wounds were reopened, and all 


the bitterness of the recent political canvass was injected into 
the deliberations of the Convention. This debate demonstrat- 
ed that the Whig leaders were not repentant. Their recent 


38 See Benjamin F. Hallett’s speech upon the whole question in Debates, 1, 
131-141. 

89 Text of this opinion given in extenso in Debates, 1, 138-140. 

40 Aegis, March 16. 

41 Debates, 1, 44-49, 72-86, go-g2, 114-121, 124-140, 144-159, 162-188. 
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overwhelming defeat had not taught them to be more cautious 
in their opposition to the ballot reform. They did not seem to 
regret their blundering course in the last Legislature. 

The friends of progress wanted to place the ballot reform 
beyond the reach of the Legislature. Accordingly they pro- 
posed a constitutional provision requiring the secret ballot “‘at 
any national, state, district or city election.” *® The Whig lead- 
ers had foreseen, after the seventh of March victory of their 
opponents, that an ‘“‘attempt [would] be made to engraft the 
secret ballot upon that instrument [the state constitution].” ** 
When the debate on that constitutional provision took place, 
some Whig delegates, for party strategy and partisan purposes, 
suddenly became on the floor of the Convention the greatest 
advocates of the secret ballot. They maintained that the friends 
of reform were not radical enough and proposed to apply the 


secret ballot provision in the “election of town clerks, or select- 
men of towns as well.” ** The Coalitionists knew that their ru- 
ral constituents, who were not, as the proletarians were, ex- 
posed to undue pressure at the polls, had little interest in the 
ballot reform. The Whigs were conversant with this fact, too, 
and they took advantage of the situation to confound their op- 
ponents by accusing them of want of courage in refusing to 
carry out completely their principles and reforms.** However, 
the friends of reform declined to follow the lead of the Whigs 
and voted down the amendment proposed by them.*® 

The secret ballot issue was a very minor one in the electoral 
campaign of 1853. The great issue was the new constitution 
drafted by the Constitutional Convention. The voters refused 
to approve the work of their delegates. The defeat of the pro- 
posed constitution left open the debate on the secret ballot is- 
sue in Massachusetts politics. 


#2 Proposed constitution, ch. 1x, art. 2 in Debates, 1, 747. 

43 Edward Everett to J. E. Denison, April 25, 1853, Everett MSS. 
44 Debates, 1, 746. 

45 Debates, 1, 747. 

16 Debates, 1, 758. 
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BUNKER HILL, TORY PROPAGANDA, AND 
ADAM SMITH 


SIGMUND DIAMOND 


| i would be difficult to conceive of a more remote relationship 
than one between the events of a Revolutionary War battle in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1775, and the founder of classical 
economics. Yet we are indebted for the preservation of one of the 
relatively few British accounts of the Battle of Bunker Hill to Ad- 
am Smith’s curiosity concerning developments in the colonies. 

From May, 1773, when he left Scotland, to March, 1776, Adam 
Smith resided in London where he was occupied largely in revis- 
ing and extending the manuscript of his Wealth of Nations. No in- 
telligent observer of the political scene could be ignorant of the 
impending crisis in imperial affairs and Smith had, moreover, the 
benefit of advice and opinion from leading British statesmen, 
among them Edmund Burke, and—on the American side—from 
Benjamin Franklin, whom he had first met in Scotland in 1759." 
He began to collect pamphlets and other material on the situation 
in the North American colonies,? and it may be assumed that from 
these sources and from his conversations he derived much of the 
information that went into the manuscript revisions he made to 
take account of the developing conflict. 

One of Smith’s informants on American affairs was Dr. John 
Roebuck, graduate in medicine of the University of Leyden, ad- 
viser on chemistry and mechanics to manufacturers in the Mid- 
lands, supporter of James Watt, and founder of the Carron Iron 
Works in Scotland. On November 1, 1775, Roebuck sent a note to 
Smith at his London lodgings, 27 Suffolk Street, Charing Cross, 
with the following comment: 


1 Francis W. Hirst, Adam Smith (New York and London, 1904), 160-161; Al- 
bert Henry Smyth, editor, The Writings of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 
1907), I, 214; X, 202. 

2 James Bonar, A Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith (London, 1932), 
146-147. 

8 Dictionary of National Biography, xvu (London, 1921-1922), 93-95; Henry 
Hamilton, “The Founding of Carron Ironwork,” The Scottish Historical Re- 
view, XXV (1928), 185-193. 
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I have inclosed you a Copy of a Letter from Capt. Lowne 
with the characters of some of the Boston Politicians, though 
the Pictures are not well painted yet I am inclined to think 
they are not much unlike the Originals. . . . 

I hoped by this time to have seen your Name in the Papers. 
The meeting of Parlt is the proper time for the Publication of 
such a work as yours. It might also have been of general use in 
influencing the opinion of many in the American contest.‘ 


But where was the letter to which Roebuck referred? Who was 
Captain Lowne? Who was included in the list of “Boston Politi- 
cians” which he had compiled? 

To none of these questions could answers be supplied until re- 
cently, when the missing manuscript was discovered in the Adam 
Smith Papers at the University of Glasgow.’ And discovery of the 
manuscript has, in addition to filling gaps in knowledge of the ex- 
tent of Smith’s information regarding American colonial affairs, 
provided an exceptionally important eye-witness account of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, and an interesting judgment regarding an- 
ticipated political developments. 

The significance of the letter is to be attributed primarily to the 
position occupied by its author. It was written not by Captain 
Lowne—a misprint seems to have occurred in the publication of 
Roebuck’s letter to Smith—but by Captain Walter Sloane Laurie. 
Laurie was a career officer in the British Army. On September 23, 
1757, he was appointed Lieutenant in the 36th Regiment of Foot. 
On June 24, 1767, he was promoted to Captain Lieutenant, and in 
1770 he was transferred to the 43rd Regiment.® On December 21, 
1770, he was promoted to Captain, the rank he held until he re- 

* William Robert Scott, Adam Smith as Student and Professor (Glasgow, 
1937), 268-269. Roebuck also wrote a pamphlet on the colonial conflict, An En- 
quiry Whether The Guilt Of The Present Civil War In America Ought To Be 
Imputed To Great Britain Or America (London, 1776). In his judgment the 
guilt was to be attributed to America. 

5 | am deeply indebted to the authorities of the University of Glasgow, where 
the original manuscript of this letter is located; to Professor C. R. Fay, of Cam- 
bridge University, who discovered it; and to Professor Arthur H. Cole, Baker 
Library, Harvard University, who made it available for publication. 

6 Laurie’s military career may be followed in the annual volumes of A List 
of the General and Field-Officers, As They Rank in the Army; Of the Officers 


in the Several Regiments of Horse, Dragoons, and Foot ... (London) from 1763 
to 1777, when his name is dropped from the Army List. 
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tired from the army on December 19, 1775.7 Recital of Laurie’s of- 
ficial positions does not fully indicate, however, the reason pecul- 
iar interest must be attached to his narrative. Laurie occupied posts 
of strategic importance in the two most important early military 
engagements of the Revolution. At Bunker Hill, he was in com- 
mand of the burial detachment and, therefore, could provide an 
eye-witness account of the battle. But even earlier, at Concord, on 
April 19, 1775, he was in command of the detachment of British 
troops ordered to defend the North Bridge—‘‘the rude bridge that 
arched the flood’’—against rebel attack. Adam Smith could not, 
then, have received more direct information than from the man 
tactically responsible for having fired “the shot heard round the 
world.” 

It is, of course, impossible to determine with any degree of pre- 
cision the significance of this particular letter for the formulation 
of Adam Smith’s attitude towards the Revolutionary War. Yet it 
is legitimate to suggest the existence of a positive relationship be- 
tween Smith’s support of the mother country during that conflict 
and the fact that the overwhelming number of the known sources 
of information he had at his disposal—of which this letter is one ex- 
ample—were anti-American. No doubt Adam Smith’s reflections 
concerning the war were part of an elaborate and complex system 
of economic thought; but the fact remains that these reflections 
were buttressed by the receipt of information written, as the colo- 
nists would have said, from the point of view of Tory propagan- 
dists. 

Roebuck’s letter to Smith is printed below. It consists of two 
sections: the first, a copy of Laurie’s own account of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill;° the second, a brief description by Roebuck himself 

7 Benjamin Franklin Stevens, editor, General Sir William Howe’s Orderly 
Book (London, 1890), 245. 

8 Willard Wallace, Appeal to Arms (New York, 1951), 46; Diary of Lieutenant 
John Barker, quoted in Harold Murdock, The Nineteenth of April 1775 (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1925), 51-52; Diary of Lieutenant William Sutherland, 
quoted in Late News of the Excursion and Ravages of the King’s Troops, On 
the Nineteenth of April, 1775 (Cambridge, 1927), 21. ; 

9 Laurie’s account of the battle checks closely, even to detail, with that of 
General Gage. Richard Frothingham, History of the Siege of Boston (Boston, 
1873), 387-389. See also the two letters from Gage to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
dated June 25, 1775, in Clarence Edwin Carter, editor, The Correspondence of 
General Thomas Gage with the Secretaries of State, 1763-1775 (New Haven, 
1931), 1, 405-407- 
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of an incident in the Spanish campaign to seize Algiers in 1775. 

Camp on Charles Town Heights 23 June 1775. 
As I shall never attempt to give a general Account, of any Action, 
from the difficulty there always is, in collecting the various neces- 
sary Information, you will I hope excuse a very concise detail of 
what passed on the 17% Instant.— 


The Rebels, who had long determined, to distress the Town of Bos- 
ton, by every possible means, and finally to destroy it by Fire, took 
possession 16%, of a commanding Height, on this Side Charles 
Town, very convenient, for erecting Batteries, for Cannonading, 
supported by Multitudes of People, who would soon have made 
themselves too formidable for our small Force. General Gage sen- 
sible of this, immediately ordered the Light Infantry, the Grena- 
diers, and Battalions, to the number of about two thousand, Men 
to embark in Boats, force a landing, and engage immediately. Ma- 
jor General Howe commanded us, and as soon as the few Boats we 
have, had transported us over, and drawn up under Cover, of two 
Frigates, a Disposition was made for the Attack. The Rebels hav- 
ing thrown up a very formidable Redoubt, mounted two pieces of 
Cannon, possessed of all the neighbouring Houses, and strength- 
ened by all the Inclosures, which we were under the necessity of 
forcing: posted 5000 Men to defend their different Works and fully 
perswaded within themselves, that they were impregnable. We 
made the Attack on all Parts at once, with the Resolution these 
Circumstances required. The Rebels confiding in their Situation, 
and Numbers, patiently waited our Approach, and defended them- 
selves with the most obstinate fury, untill their Redoubt was taken 
/by the 484 Regiment/ by Storm. The Houses occupied set on Fire, 
and their Breast Works, forced in different places by the other 
Troops, when finding themselves deprived of the Cover they prin- 
cipally relied upon, they fled precipitately from all quarters, and 
escaped by a Narrow Neck of Land, from which the Troops, were 
not able to cut them off. And here a glorious Opportunity was lost 
of either taking or cutting to pieces the whole 5000, which in all 
probability must have happened, had our Gundilos, or armed flat 
bottom’d Boats, which vontains each a Twelve Pounder, come up 
to that Narrow Neck, it not being above 50 Yards from Sea to Sea, 
and which they could have done, and do now lay within 5 yards of 
it—with their cannister shot they must have scoured the Neck, so 
as to have destroyed every Person, that attempting passing, while 
we on their Rear, with a fine train of Artillery kept driving them 
forward. but for want of knowing the situation of the Place— The 
depth of Water— want of orders, or from some other unaccount- 
able Accident, this was negiected or overlooked, and the Rebels 
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got away with too little loss to themselves, and too much to us.’° 
The Town of Charles town, was by this time all on Fire, and lays 
now in Ashes, it contained about Six hundred Houses, besides 
Store Houses &c and General Howe established a post this side, 
with the Troops that gained it, and which must be maintained at 
all events. It is out of my power to ascertain the Loss even on our 
own Side, though I was employed as the Officer commanding the 
Detachment to bury the dead, a most disagreeable piece of duty. I 
thank God, I escaped unhurt, but not so, was it, with many others, 
for it is already known, that 80 Officers are killed and wounded, 
among which last number, is your old acquaintance Bob Christie 
and Andrew Neilson, Christie through the Breast, and Neilson, 
through the Thigh, but neither of them dangerous. Lieutenant 
Colonel Abercrombe, Major Pitcairne, Williams &c &c are killed, 
but I refer you to such Accounts as will of course be published for 
further particulars. 


Doctor Warren, President of the Provincial Congress, and Captain 
General, in the Absence of Hancock and Adams, and next to Ad- 
ams, in abilities, I found among the Slain, and stuffed the Scoun- 
drel with another Rebel, into one hole, and there he, and his se- 
ditious principles may remain.” 


10 Of 2,500 British troops participating in the Battle of Bunker Hill, 1,054— 
amounting to 42 per cent of the effective forces—were killed or wounded. Of the 
American troops, 100 were killed, 271 wounded, and go captured. Wallace, Ap- 
pecl to Arms, 46. 

11 Cenera: Gage’s official account of the battle lists the following as among 
he casuait'°s: Lieutenant Colonel Abercrombie, commander of the Grenadiers, 
killed; Major Pitcairn, First Marine Battalion, killed; Lieutenant Christie, 38th 
Regiment of Foot, wounded; Major Williams, 52nd Regiment, killed; and Cap- 
tain Neilson, 52nd Regiment, wounded. Frothingham, History of the Siege of 
Boston, 195-196, 388; Murdock, The Nineteenth of April 1775, 35-37- 

12 The death of Joseph Warren, who had been appointed Major General of 
the provincial forces only three days before the battle, was possibly the most 
talked of single incident of the Battle of Bunker Hill. Diarists took special no- 
tice of the event, poems were written, eulogies delivered, and even an epic drama 
composed. For reactions to Warren’s death, see Richard Frothingham, Life-and 
Times of Joseph Warren (Boston, 1865), 517-523; “The Godlike Warren,” in 
James S. Loring, The Hundred Boston Orators (Boston, 1852), 70. Abigail Ad- 
ams was especially incensed. On July 31, 1775, she wrote to John Adams in Phil- 
adelphia: “We learn from one of these deserters that our ever-valued friend 
Warren, dear to us even in death, was not treated with any more respect than a 
common soldier; but the savage wretches, called officers, consulted together, 
and agreed to sever his head from his body and carry it in triumph to Gage, 
who no doubt would have ‘grinned horribly a ghastly smile,’ instead of imi- 
tating Caesar, who, far from being gratified with so horrid a spectacle as the 
head even of his enemy, turned away, from Pompey’s with disgust, and gave 
vent to his pity in a flood of tears. How much does Pagan tenderness put Chris- 
tion benevolence to shame! What humanity could not obtain, the rites and 
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The Rebels, heartily alarmed at this Rebuff, are fortifying every 
Height that can obstruct our passage into the Country, and thou- 
sands are now collected, and present a formidable Army at every 
Avenue from Boston, ready for our Reception. To dispossess them, 
is I fear a work beyond our small strength, and though victorious 
in our next Attempt, as I am firmly perswaded we shall be, yet such 
Numbers must fall in the Execution as will oblige us to contract 
our Limits, unless we are vigorously supported from Home, for 
we have every Mortal / in the whole four Provinces, able to bear 
arms/ by Choice or Compulsion/ to conquer in the field, or reduce 
to Submission, by some equal necessity, before the Business is com- 
pleated, and after the hard Struggle of a few of us, it will be grating 
to see our best endeavours thrown away, but even more so to me, 
who am now fighting for the Honour of my Country, without the 
smallest prospect of Preferment, having, as I wrote you last, given 
in my resignation, some weeks ago. You may be satisfied, and safely 
assure all your friends, who have a voice, in either Parliament or 
Council, that the People here, hurried on by a spirit of Enthusi- 
asm, will listen to no proclamation, or proposals whatever, that it 
will be impossible to dominate them /always meaning the North- 
ern Provinces/ untill a manifest superiority is shewn, and that they 
will even then, under every disadvantage dispute /in their way/ 
the last Inch of Ground; it will be a happy Circumstance if New 
York, and the Provinces Southward, prove wise enough, to with- 
draw from the General Alliance. But while they remain connect- 
ed in the same plan of Accommodation, which I have reason to be- 
lieve will be offered from the grand Continental Congress, there 
will be no sincerity of course, and no such dependence should be 
placed on their proposals, as to abate in the smallest degree the ef- 
forts of Government, for they will make none, but what must be 
rejected, and even those to gain time, in order to make themselves 
more formidable. 


PS. We are now pretty quiet, upon these Heights, strongly in- 
trenched and fortified, and not to be forced by the whole force of 
America. Another expedition takes place this night, in order to 
take possession of Dorchester Heights, and another Neck, which 


ceremonies of a Mason demanded. An Officer, who it seems was one of the 
brotherhood, requested that as a Mason he might have the budy unmangled, 
and find a decent interment for it. He obtained his request, but upon returning 
to secure it, he found it already thrown into the earth, only with the ceremony 
of being first placed there with many bodies over it.” Charles Francis Adams, 
Familiar Letters of John Adams and His Wife Abigail Adams, During the Rev- 
olution (New York, 1876), 91. Warren had been provincial Grand Master of the 
Masons and when, on April 8, 1776, his body was brought from the battleground 
to Boston for burial, the services were carried out under the direction of the 
Masons. James Thacher, A Military Journal During the American Revolution- 
ary War (Boston, 1827), 45. 
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when in our possession, entirely secures Boston, from any attempt 
against it, and from that and this post, plenty of Grass and Hay, is 
secured for our Light Dragoons; and in this situation I do suppose 
we shall remain, untill matters are accommodated or Government, 
sends a force sufficient to conquer the Country: which cannot be 
attempted with a less number than 20,000 Men**— I don’t expect 
to be employed upon this Nights work, however it won't be a 
bloody one, as we are informed, the Rebels have departed that 
post, and that we shall meet with little or no opposition. 
Signed, Walter S: Laurie 


Characters of the Boston Patriots 


John Hancock.* a Counsellor, under the late administration, a 
man once of worth in Trade, and the ostensible leader of Patriot- 
ism; of irreproachable Honesty and Benevolence, but of a weak 
ambition,—is a necessary and generous Dupe to /another of deeper 
designs, to the utter ruin of his private Fortune/. 


Samuel Adams.** A Mobster by profession, but of little reputation, 
untill he made himself conspicuous in political Disputes— a Man 
of superior cunning and Abilities, was made Collector of the Town 
Taxes, for a Support, in which capacity, he in a most notorious 
manner, cheated the Town, of a Sum not less than £2000 Sterling, 
which after his Influence with the Community was established, he 
had the address to get spunged off, in consideration of secret Serv- 
ices— has ever since been subsisted, in a very ambiguous way, and 
is now the principal Delegate, at the grand American Congress. 


Dr Young,’ A man of no property, and a Stranger in the Country 


13 Laurie’s estimate of the number of troops required to subjugate the colo- 
nies exactly matched British expectations. On August 2, 1775, the Earl of Dart- 
mouth informed General Gage that George III estimated 20,000 troops would 
be needed to suppress the rebellion. 


14 Compare Laurie’s appraisal of Hancock with another that appears in a 
list of sixty-one patriot leaders prepared in the spring of 1775 for publication 
in London newspapers: “John Hancock. A merchant; orator and milch cow to 
the Faction, but whether public spirit or vanity has been his governing spirit 
is uncertain.” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Second Se- 
ries, x11 (1897-1899), 139-142. 

15 Adams is described in the list prepared for London newspapers as follows: 
“Samuel Adams. Formerly a collector of taxes and largely in debt to the Town 
of Boston. The principal spring and manager of plots and conspiracies against 
the State;—famous for smoking bacon and always shudders at the sight of 
hemp.” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Second Series, xu, 
139-142. 

16 Dr. Thomas Young (1731-1777), poet, physician, philosopher, politician, 
and land speculator, moved from New York to Boston in 1766, and became a 
neighbor and close friend of Dr. Joseph Warren. He served as first president of 
the North End Caucus, delivered the first commemorative address on the Bos- 
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till lately,— is of a bold seditious Temper, and most remarkable for 
being banished from Albany for Atheistical Principles. 


Drs Warren," & Church.1* Men of acknowledged Abilities, posses- 
sing no property, and thriving by the Dissentions they promote. 


Nathaniel Appleton.*® A Chandler, a very active man in the Party. 


ton Massacre, and participated in the Boston Tea Party. In 1774 he moved with 
his family to Newport, Rhode Island, but escaped to Philadelphia when he 
was informed that the Tories planned to kidnap him and send him to England 
to stand trial for treason. In Philadelphia he was elected secretary of the Whig 
Society and helped frame the first state constitution of Pennsylvania. He died 
in 1777 while serving as senior surgeon in the Philadelphia Army Hospital. 
Laurie’s reference to Young’s “Atheistical Principles” tends to support the be- 
lief that Young was a collaborator of Ethan Allen in the preparation of Rea- 
son the First Oracle of Man. Dictionary of American Biography, xx (New York, 
1936), 635-636; George Pomeroy Anderson, “Who Wrote ‘Ethan Allen’s Bi- 
ble’?,”, NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, X (1937), 685-696; Henry H. Edes, “Memoir of 
Dr. Thomas Young,” Transactions of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, x1 
(1906-1907), 3-54- 

17 Laurie is referring either to Dr. Joseph Warren or to Dr. John Warren 
(1753-1815). The latter, Joseph Warren's younger brother and pupil, was a 
member of a Salem militia regiment and became senior surgeon at the Cam- 
bridge Military Hospital upon the outbreak of war. The day after the battle 
of Bunker Hill he was bayoneted while looking for his brother’s body. After 
the Revolution he became a founder of Harvard Medical School. Howard A. 
Kelly and Walter L. Burrage, American Medical Biographies (Baltimore, 1920), 
1193-1196. 


18 Benjamin Church (1734-1776?), educated at Boston Latin School and at 
Harvard College, was one of the most militant leaders of the Sons of Liberty 
and the Committee of Correspondence. It was he who examined the body of 
Crispus Attucks after the Boston Massacre. In 1774 he was elected delegate to 
the Provincial Congress and in 1775 was appointed director and chief physician 
at the first army hospital in Cambridge. While occupying that post he was found 
to be passing information to the British military authorities in Boston. In Oc- 
tober, 1775, he was court-martialed at a session at which George Washington 
presided. He was confined to prison in Norwich, Connecticut, from November, 
1775, to May, 1776, when he was permitted to return to Boston because of ill 
health. After being exchanged for an American prisoner he sailed for the West 
Indies, but his ship, with all hands, was lost at sea. Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, tv (New York, 1930), 100-101; Frothingham, Siege of Boston, 259; Lo- 
renzo Sabine, Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution, 
2 v. (Boston, 1864), 1, 313. His wife and son were granted Loyalist pensions by 
the British government. E. Alfred Jones, The Loyalists of Massachusetts (Lon- 
don, 1930), 86-87. For indications that Church’s espionage activities began long 
before the events which led to his arrest, see the letter of Paul Revere in Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, xvi (1878), 371-376. 

19 Nathaniel Appleton (1731-1798), a prominent Boston merchant, was a 
member of the first Committee of Correspondence and Commissioner of Loans. 
Isaac Appleton Jewett, Memorial of Samuel Appleton ... (Boston, 1850), 36. 
For evidence of Samuel Adams’s high regard for Appleton, see Henry Alonzo 
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Josiah Quincy.*® A pettyfogging Attorney, a firebrand in Politics, 
tolerable Orator, and an inflammatory Writer, is of a sour, gloomy, 
discontented Temper. is lately gone to Europe, as a kind of Agent, 
or Spy for the Junto— squints abominably, and indeed very much 
resembles Jack Wilkes,2* both in looks and Principles, but of very 
inferior Abilities. 


William Phillips.2? Man of some fortune, but very little under- 
standing, is a tractable Dupe to the prevailing Party. 


Cushing, editor, The Writings of Samuel Adams (New York and London, 1904- 
1908), III, 347; IV, 19, 291. On the occasion of Josiah Quincy's mission to London, 
referred to in Laurie’s letter, Appleton wrote to Quincy: “Your leaving this 
country so privately has been a matter of general speculation. Some say you 
went through fear; others that you went to make your peace; others that you 
went charged with important papers from the Continental Congress; many con- 
jectured that you were gone to Holland; upon the whole it was a nine days’ 
wonder. ... We have great expectations from your abilities and attachment to 
the rights and liberties of your country.” Josiah Quincy, Memoir of the Life of 
Josiah Quincy, Jr. (Boston, 1875), 174-176. 

20 Josiah Quincy (1744-1775) studied law in the office of Oxenbridge Thacher 
after graduating from Harvard College in 1763. He served with John Adams as 
counsel for the defense of Captain Preston in the Boston Massacre case. Later, 
however, he became deeply committed to the revolutionary cause and was sent 
to England on September 28, 1774, on a secret mission to present the case of the 
patriots before officials of the British government. What, if anything, Quincy 
was able to accomplish has never been exactly determined, for he refused to put 
in writing any of the results of his conversations and he himself died on the re- 
turn voyage from England, a few hours before his ship put into Gloucester Har- 
bor. Dictionary of American Biography, xv (New York, 1935), 307-308. 

21 The reference to Wilkes may be more than casual. The Sons of Liberty 
were quick to identify their cause with his and, at least partly for propaganda 
purposes, to engage in an extensive correspondence with him. Worthington C. 
Ford, “John Wilkes and Boston,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, XLVII (1913), 190-215; George M. Elsey, “John Wilkes and William Pal- 
frey,” Transactions of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XXXIV (1937-1947), 
411-438. 

22 William Phillips (1722-1804), merchant and member of the North End 
Caucus, was the son of the Reverend Samuel Phillips and brother of the found- 
ers of the academies at Exeter and Andover. He was selectman of Boston from 

1766 to 1778, representative from 1772 to 1774, and again in 1776. He served as 
collector of funds for the relief of Bostonians impoverished by the operation of 
the Port Bill. Quincy, Memoir ..., 21; John C. Miller, Sam Adams (Boston, 
1936), 209, 265; Cushing, The Writings of Samuel Adams, i, 134-135. For a 
sketch of Phillips’s revolutionary activities, see Hamilton Andrews Hill, “Wil- 
liam Phillips and William Phillips, Father and Son, 1722-1827,” The New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, XxXx1x (1885), 111-113. He is de- 
scribed in another list of patriot leaders as “A deacon of the Old South meet- 
ing, an occasional Moderator at Town meetings; formality and a Presbyterian 
face are his ornaments.” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Second Series, x11 (1897-1899), 139-142. 
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William Denny,?? has made a considerable fortune by Trade, be- 
came a Patriot, to secure himself, from the resentment of the Popu- 
lous, for debauching and keeping, the Wife of a Ship Master, who 
was employed in his Service, /and who finally poor Devil! hung 
himself in a fit of despair/ is of a vehement Temper, and even ob- 
noxious to his own party. 


Joshua Greenleaf,?* A Printer from Necessity, who after being dis- 
carded, by the Governor and Council, for misdemeanours, in some 
post, he held in the Country, became a Patriot— is of a litigious tur- 


bulent Disposition, and remarkable for promoting it amongst his 
Neighbours. 


William Cooper,?> Town Clerk, and Clerk, to the Committee of 
Correspondence— a seditious inflammatory man, without the 
smallest principle, or worth of any kind. 


23 William Denny (1726-1780), Boston merchant and member of the Sons of 
Liberty, was the uncle of Joseph Dennie, Jr., “the American Addison.” With 
Church, Molineux, and Joseph Warren, he served as member of the committee 
to enforce recognition of non-importation agreements. William Warland Clapp, 
Jr., Joseph Dennie (Cambridge, 1880), 8; James H. Stark, The Loyalists of Mas- 
sachusetts (Boston, 1910), 406. For Denny’s participation in political affairs, see 
also the references in “The Diary of John Rowe,” Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Second Series, x (1895-1896), 11-108, and Report of the 
Record Commissioners, City of Boston, v. 18: Boston Town Records, 1770 
through 1777 (Boston, 1887). 


24 Laurie almost certainly is referring to Joseph Greenleaf (1720-1809) who 
came to Boston in 1771 from Abington, Massachusetts. He became a justice of 
the peace but lost his license when he refused to appear before the Governor 
and Council to answer charges of having contributed seditious articles to Isaiah 
Thomas's Massachusetts Spy. He opened his own printing office and became a 
member of the Committee of Correspondence. The National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography, vu (New York, 1900), 139-140. For Greenleaf’s revolution- 
ary career, see James Edward Greenleaf, Genealogy of the Greenleaf Family 
(Boston, 1896), 77-78. He is described in the list of Revolutionary leaders pre- 
pared for London newspapers as follows: “Joseph Greenleaf, Retailer of pam- 
phlets, formerly a Justice of the Peace, but broken for malpractices.” Proceed- 


ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Second Series, x11 (1897-1899), 139- 
142. 


25 William Cooper (1721-1809), son of the Reverend William Cooper and 
brother of the Reverend Samuel Cooper, was Town Clerk of Boston from 1761 
to 1809. A member of the Long Room Club with Joseph Warren, Josiah Quin- 
cy, Samuel Adams, Paul Revere, and others, he became a dominant figure in the 
Committee of Correspondence and remained a life-long friend of Adams. Mill- 
er, Sam Adams, 265, 395; John T. Hassam, “Registers of Probate for the County 
of Suffolk, Massachusetts, 1639-1799,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, Second Series, xvi (1902), 83-104. 
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Samuel Molineux, A Man, whom no person, ever spoke favour- 
ably of, but acceptable to the party, from his daring presumption, 
on all occasions: much involved in his Circumstances, and first be- 
came Patriot to secure himself, from his Creditors— lastly comes, 


The Rev? Mr Chauncey,?* Rev? Mr Cooper,?* inflammatory Preach- 
ers, rousing the People to arms, and every act of desperation, in de- 
fence of their Religion, which they represent to be in the most im- 
minent Danger; & have most successfully enjoined all the Clergy, 
in the Country, to do the same, in so much, that the Extirpation of 
the Episcopals is threatened, and the real political / /?® may 
terminate in a Religious one. 


26 The reference here, in all probability, should be to William, not Samuel, 
Molineux (1717-1774), merchant, member of the North End Caucus, and close 
friend of Samuel Adams and Joseph Warren. Molineux was one of the most rad- 
ical members of the Sons of Liberty. For evidence of his participation in activi- 
ties of the Boston Committee of Correspondence, see Report of the Record 
Commissioners, City of Boston, v. 18: Boston Town Records, 1770 through 1777 
(Boston, 1887), passim. Molineux’s death was noted in at least two contempo 
rary diaries, that of Thomas Newell, Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, xv (1876-1877), 360, and John Rowe, Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Second Series, xX (1895-1896), 89. Rowe refers to him as 
“famous among the Sons of Liberty; many things are attributed to him, and tis 
believed he was first leader of dirty matters.” Molineux’s obituary in the Boston 
Evening-Post of October 24, 1774, speaks of him as “a noted Merchant of this 
Town; But what rendered this gentleman more eminently conspicuous, was his 
inflexible Attachment to the Liberties of America at this Crisis ... tis not to 
be wondered, that Mr. Molineux, who was unappalled at Danger, and inacces- 
sible to Bribe or Flattery, should become obnoxious to the Minion and Syco- 
phant, for his ebullient Zeal in so noble a Cause.” The name of Samuel Moli- 
neux has not been found in the official register of births in Boston during the 
eighteenth century nor in contemporary letters and diaries. 

27 Charles Chauncy (1705-1787), great-grandson of Charles Chauncy, second 
president of Harvard College, was minister of the First Church of Boston for 
sixty years. He was a leader in the struggle against extension of the Episcopal 
form of church polity to America. Dictionary of American Biography, 1v (New 
York, 1930), 42-43. 

28 Samuel Cooper (1725-1783), brother of William Cooper, town clerk of Bos- 
ton, was pastor of the Brattle Street Church from 1747 to 1783. He served as 
chaplain to the General Court from 1758 to 1770, and again from 1777 to 1783. 
John Adams listed him, along with James Otis, Oxenbridge Thacher, Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock, Jonathan Mayhew, and William Cooper, as one of the 
seven persons most influential in the “revival of American principles” between 
1760 and 1766. Dictionary of American Biography, tv (New York, 1930), 410-411; 
Miller, Sam Adams, 38; Frederick Tuckerman, “Diary of Samuel Cooper, 1775- 
1776,” American Historical Review, V1 (1900-1901), 301-341. 


29 One word obliterated by seal of letter. 
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Dr Roebuck offers his kind Comps to Dt Smith. He has sent him 
the promised papers. Also the Plan of the Battle of Algiers— the 
Spaniards carried materials to erect a fort at / /°° The Span- 
iards were not landed three hours before they perceived Two or 
Three Thousand Cattle coming down upon them the meaning of 
which they did not at first understand but it was soon explained 
by a large Body of African Horse dividing on the right and left of 
the Cattle and attacking the Spaniards sword in hand. It is said if 
the latter had not behaved remarkably well they would have all 
been cut to pieces.*t— This news from a Mercht at Ferrol. Nov? 3. 


TOWARD A RE-EVALUATION OF 
THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE 


FRANK DAVIDSON 


ROBABLY no one of Hawthorne’s romances has evoked great- 

er extremes of critical opinion than has Blithedale. On the one 
hand comes high praise from the anonymous reviewer who handled 
the book for the London Times in 1852' and from Hawthorne’s 
first biographer of consequence, G. P. Lathrop.* For the latter the 
theme was as profound as that of either of the two preceding ro- 
mances and more tangible to the general reader. With these critics 
Henry James may be associated. He considered Blithedale in its 


80 Abbreviation undecipherable. 


31 In the summer of 1775 Charles III of Spain sent out a punitive expedition 
against the Dey of Algiers as reprisal for Moorish attacks on the Spanish for- 
tresses of Melilla and Pefion de Velez. The Spanish forces, under command of 
General Alexander O'Reilly, who had suppressed the rebellion at New Orleans, 
were cut to pieces after being led into a trap and were forced to withdraw from 
North Africa. Francois Rousseau, Régne de Charles III D’Espagne (1759-1788) 
(Paris, 1907), 11, 84-90; H.-D. De Graumont, Histoire D’Alger Sous La Domination 
Turque (1515-1830) (Paris, 1887), 324-327. Rumors of the departure of a Span- 
ish fleet, destination unknown, aroused fear in England that a second Armada 
was being dispatched. On May 22, 1775, for example, Thomas Hutchinson noted 
in his diary: “The destination of the Spanish Armament is the subject of con- 
versation, and many apprehend it must be designed against some part of the 
British dominions.” Again on July 12, 1775, he noted: “The people here seem 
more alarmed with rumours of a Spanish fleet and armament, than with the 
loss of all America.” See also the entries for May 23, July 13, and July go, 1775. 
Peter Orlando Hutchinson, The Diary and Letters of His Excellency Thomas 
Hutchinson, Esq. (London, 1883-1884), 1, 448, 487, 488, 502-503. 

1“The Blithedale Romance,” Essays from the London Times, 2nd Series 
(New York, 1852). 

2 A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 1876). 

3 Hawthorne (New York, 1880). 
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lightness and liveliness more charming than its predecessors. He 
agreed with the Times reviewer and with Lathrop on the excel- 
lence of characterization of Zenobia, “the nearest approach that 
Hawthorne has made to the complete creation of a person.” * Her 
suicide, he thought, was more tragical than anything else in the au- 
thor’s works. Like Lathrop he was aware of depth, of “‘a great deal 
that touches us and that we believe in.’”’® The least felicitous part 
of the story, in his opinion, was that which dealt with Priscilla, her 
mysterious relationship to Zenobia, her mesmeric gifts, her identi- 
ty with the Veiled Lady, her divided subjection to Hollingsworth 
and Westervelt. 

At the opposite extreme from these critics stand G. E. Wood- 
berry,® A. H. Quinn,’ and Mark Van Doren.* The three are in 
agreement on a vagueness of plot.° Van Doren goes beyond the 
other two in charging the book with no outstanding virtues of any 
kind. For him there is the “distressingly pale character of the nar- 
rator,” who, when he is not forcing scenes, is suppressing them, 
“with the result that we do not know what the story is .. .”?° He 
finds a degradation of the Hawthorne devil in Westervelt and an 
irrelevancy in Zenobia’s suicide. The failure of the romance he at- 
tributes to Hawthorne’s drawing upon experiences recorded in 
the Notebooks rather than trusting his imagination." 

Perhaps much of the divergence in these evaluations of Blithe- 
dale are attributable to the fact that no one of the critics has come 
to grips directly with the theme of the story, with what Hawthorne 
was actually trying to do. Lathrop and Alexander Cowie have made 
the nearest approaches: the former, when he implied that the heart 
of the tale was the tragic consequence bred of a monomania of 
egotism; the latter with his declaration: “Its thesis is that a good 


4 James, Hawthorne, 130. 
5 James, Hawthorne, 133. 
6 Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, 1902). 


7 American Fiction: an Historical and Critical Survey (New York and Lon- 
don, 1936). 


8 Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1949). 
9 Cf. Woodberry, 231; Quinn, 138; Van Doren, 189. 
10 Van Doren, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 189. 


11 Van Doren, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 189. It is to be remembered, however, 
that Hawthorne was frequently drawing upon his Notebooks for the materials 
of his narratives. One of rare excellence, “Ethan Brand,” contains much detail 
lifted straight from passages entered at North Adams in 1838. 
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ideal brings a man to a worthy end only if it does not alienate him 
from the natural order of life.” +2 Both men, however, have seized 
upon what lies at the surface rather than deep within the tale. 
E. P. Whipple vaguely hinted “an idea or fact mysteriously related 
to some morbid sentiment in the inmost core of Hawthorne’s na- 
ture. ...’’1* And James saw in the work “a great deal that touches 
us and that we believe in.” The purpose of this paper is to sug- 
gest, from some examination of the matter and artistry of the story, 
a theme that may be the basis of a true evaluation of the work. 

When James complained of the Veiled Lady element in Blithe- 
dale, and Woodberry of the intrusion of Zenobia’s legend of the 
Veiled Lady,'* they were really finding fault with the symbol on 
which the narrative is built and which is the theme objectified. One 
might as well attempt to rule out the scarlet letter from his master- 
piece or the house from The House of the Seven Gables. The veil 
is as central to Blithedale as either of these phenomena to its re- 
spective story. Almost everything in the romance except “the 
naked exposure” in Westervelt “of something that ought not to be 
left prominent’’?® is partially hidden or totally obscured by a veil- 
ing medium or mask. 

The veil in its most obvious form appears, of course, in connec- 
tion with the Veiled Lady, as she is mentioned in the first chapter 
by Coverdale, as she is allegorized later in “Zenobia’s Legend,” and 
finally, as she appears in the village hall in a séance. The veil is a 
reality, as the scarlet A is and as the Pyncheon house is; it is visi- 
ble and has a silvery sheen. And Zenobia’s legend concerning it is 
certainly relevant to the story, not an intrusion, for the legend re- 
veals delicately what some critics have thought suppressed—Hol- 
lingsworth’s and Zenobia’s and Westervelt’s conspiracy to return 
Priscilla to the mesmerist’s control. Veiled notice is given Cover- 
dale in the legend that his prying curiosity is impertinence. The 
legend is itself a veil of Zenobia’s spinning. 

There are other obvious forms of the veil. The name Zenobia 
is “a sort of mask” in which the bearer “comes before the world, 


12 Cowie, The Rise of the American Novel (New York, 1948), 341. 

13 Character and Characteristic Men (Boston, 1884), 236. 

14 Nathaniel Hawthorne, 229-230. “... it is a pale narrative [says Woodberry] 
and does not count visibly in the progress of the novel, but only inferentially.” 

15 The Complete Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston and New York, 
1896), v, 424. All references to Blithedale are to this Wayside Edition. 
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retaining all the privileges of privacy,—a countenance, in short, 
like the white drapery of the Veiled Lady .. .’"'® Priscilla listens at 
times as if to the call of her name, but the sound, if any, is veiled 
to other ears. Fauntleroy screens himself behind the pseudonym of 
“Old Moodie” and for further concealment wears a patch over one 
eye. Seldom does he allow himself to be more than partially seen. 
“He had a queer appearance of hiding himself [says Coverdale] 
behind the patch on his left eye.” ‘7 When, while on a brief and un- 
announced visit to Blithedale, he joined Hollingsworth and Cov- 
erdale in an open-air lunch, he “sat down in a spot somewhat re- 
moved,” so that, though his gray trousers and dusty shoes were 
visible, “his upper part was mostly hidden behind the shrub- 
bery.” +8 And Coverdale later, making search for him at a tavern 
which he was known to haunt, “recognized his hand and arm pro- 
truding from behind a screen .. .””*® Coverdale’s hermitage is an- 
other of the more obvious veils, a secluded retreat among the 
branches of a pine, where the foliage and a tangle of vines shut 
him from the view of others without interrupting at all his own 
observations. Westervelt’s disguisements, too, were visible. Cover- 
dale, in his first meeting with the man, noticed that when the rogue 
put on spectacles they altered the character of his face until he was 
scarcely recognizable and that the artificial beauty of his face 
seemed removable like a mask. Even the facade of a city house, 
Coverdale reflected, “is always artificial: it is meant for the world’s 
eye, and is therefore a veil and a concealment.” *° The white linen 
curtains between the red draperies of Zenobia’s apartment were 
veils behind which the presence of her and her companions was 
evidenced only by shadows. As Coverdale returned to Blithedale 
after a few weeks’ absence, he stumbled upon a party of his former 
companions in the woods, all except Silas Foster masked. Then, 
there was the river, with its “broad, black inscrutable depth, keep- 
ing its secrets from the eye of man,” and at last the dull earth, fi- 
nal concealment for Zenobia and her mystery. Slightly in advance 


16 Complete Works, v, 328. 
17 Complete Works, v, 413. 
18 Complete Works, v, 414. 
19 Complete Works, v, 522. 
20 Complete Works, v, 490. 
21 Complete Works, v, 583. 
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of her body as it approached the grave had “walked an old man in 
deep mourning, his face mostly concealed in a white handker- 
chief’ ;?2 and at the graveside Coverdale saw Priscilla, “a veiled 
happiness in her fair and quiet countenance.” ** 

Less conspicuous than these veils and much more delicate in tex- 
ture are those woven by time, by circumstance, by imagination, by 
manner, by mood, by temperament. Coverdale, for instance, tells 
the story of Blithedale in retrospect; years have intervened be- 
tween narrator and the incidents of his days of young manhood at 
the farm. Zenobia and Priscilla and Old Moodie are shrouded in 
mystery spun by time: each has an unpenetrated past. Coverdale’s 
curiosity is aroused early in the story as to what Zenobia’s life has 
been; and when, at her burial, he reveals some of his convictions 
about her to Westervelt, the latter’s reply is, “You mistake the mat- 
ter completely.” *4 By means of the clarifying influence of a glass 
of wine, Coverdale does penetrate momentarily the concealing 
medium of Old Moodie to learn his real name and to know that 
the only reality about him had been created by the circumstance 
of prosperity, that “it was his law to vanish into the shadow of the 
first intervening cloud.” 2° Zenobia, also, deserted by Hollingsworth 
and Priscilla, knew the power of circumstance as a veil: the wom- 
an who goes a hair’s breadth astray, she asserts, “never sees the 
world in its true aspect afterwards.” *6 

Imagination and fancy spin filament, too, which may either con- 
ceal or emphasize the harsher aspect of things. From his hiding 
place in the pine Coverdale, on one occasion, playfully confides to 
a passing bird his love message to Priscilla. But his intellect is 
cognizant of the veil that his fantasy has wrought. The Priscilla 
with whom he is in love is not the little seamstress of reality but a 
figment of fancywork which he has decked out—a fact to be re- 
membered as he confesses his love for her at the close of the tale. 
The imaginative faculty of others, he notices, has acted much like 
his own. In one instance the results were visible in the pictures of 
a beefsteak, a salmon, and a cheese that decorated the walls of a 
barroom. 

22 Complete Works, v, 590. 

23 Complete Works, v, 594. 

24 Complete Works, v, 591. 

25 Complete Works, v, 528. 

26 Complete Works, v, 573. 
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All these things were so perfectly imitated, that you seemed to have 
the genuine article before you, and yet with an indescribable ideal 
charm: it took away the grossness from what was fleshiest and fat- 
SESE. .0.7* 

Imagination could, too, he learned, supply him with such a screen 
as that through which Old Moodie viewed the landscape of Blithe- 
dale: 


In the wantonness of youth, strength, and comfortable condition 
[he says],—making my prey of people’s individualities, as my cus- 
tom was,—I tried to identify my mind with the old fellow’s, and 
take his view of the world, as if looking through a smoke-black- 
ened glass at the sun. It robbed the landscape of all its life. ... 
When my eyes are dimmer than they have yet come to be, I will go 
thither again, and see if I did not catch the tone of his mind aright, 
and if the cold and lifeless tint of his perceptions be not then re- 
peated in my own.?8 


And one’s imagination, he became aware, could indulge in still 
other kinds of weaving. Unpremeditatedly eavesdropping on West- 
ervelt and Zenobia as they walked beneath his hermitage engaged 
in earnest conversation, he was conscious that some of the words 
he attributed to them might have been of his own making. 

The mask of manner or behavior with which Zenobia protected 
herself from the world’s gaze was generally effective, though on 
more than one occasion, Coverdale pierced through for a glimpse 
of what would have been concealed. When, for example, disturbed 
by the too domestic and idyllic scene in which Hollingsworth and 
Priscilla were the actors, Zenobia playfully assumed the part of 
chaperone, called the younger woman to accompany her, bade 
good night to Hollingsworth sweetly, and 


turned aside ... into the dimness of the porch, I caught another 
glance at her countenance [says Coverdale]. It would have made 
the fortune of a tragic actress, could she have borrowed it for the 
moment when she fumbles . .. for the concealed dagger . . .*° 


Again, under the studied thrusts of Coverdale’s unfavorable reflec- 


tions on Hollingsworth, she let her guard fall and showed him the 
“true flesh and blood of her heart.” *° Recovering quickly after an- 


27 Complete Works, v, 519. 
28 Complete Works, Vv, 415. 
29 Complete Works, v, 408-409. 
80 Complete Works, v, 509. 
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other thrust, she warned the young man that he stepped “blind- 
fold into these affairs.” ** 

Mood also contributes to the obscuration of fact—to the draping 
of veils about reality. Coverdale and his companions on the way to 
Blithedale, enthusiastic about the experiment for world better- 
ment in which they were about to engage, were aware that a stran- 
ger they greeted effusively on the road was, from his cold stare at 
them, inhabitant of a different planet from the one they trod. 
“We were estranging ourselves from the world,’ Coverdale con- 
fesses.*? The appearance of Zenobia at Blithedale invoked in him 
a different mood. Her voluptuousness, so out of keeping with place 
and plan, caused the whole enterprise to impress him as an illu- 
sion. Further obscuration arose from his viewing the undertaking 
for some days after reaching Blithedale through the mist or mood 
of a fever. And as he left the farm, following his quarrel with Hol- 
lingsworth, the moods of the two were such that, instead of a for- 
mally friendly leave-taking, they passed each other as if mutually 
invisible. 

Coverdale is often conscious of the fact that his temperament— 
that of the curious, detached observer, the poet, the creator—while 
seeming to give a, sharpness of reality to things, actually distorts 
the real by its tendency to isolate objects. ‘The passage in which he 
makes his confession is perhaps a warning to all artists and critics. 
In it he anticipates that later criticism of Hollingsworth which has 
labeled the creation a monster.*% 


It is not, I apprehend, a healthy kind of mental occupation, to 
devote ourselves too exclusively to the study of individual men and 
women. If the person under examination be one’s self, the result 
is pretty certain to be diseased action of the heart, ... Or, if we 
take the freedom to put a friend under our microscope, we there- 
by insulate him from many of his true relations, magnify his pe- 
culiarities, inevitably tear him into parts, and, of course, patch 
him very clumsily together again. What wonder, then, should we 
be frightened by the aspect of a monster, which, after all,—though 
we can point to every feature of his deformity in the real person- 
age,—may be said to have been created mainly by ourselves. 

Thus, as my conscience has often whispered me, I did Hollings- 
worth a great wrong by prying into his character; and am perhaps 

1 Complete Works, v, 515. 

32 Complete Works, v, 381. 

} Austin Warren, Nathaniel Hawthorne: Representative Selections with In- 
troduction, Bibliography, and Notcs (New York, 1934), Xliv. 
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doing him as great a one at this moment by putting faith in the 
discoveries which I seemed to make. But I could not help it.** 


Two other references to veils should be mentioned. The first ap- 
pears in the chapter “Eliot’s Pulpit.” A rather heated discussion 
has been in pregress, with Coverdale, Hollingsworth, Zenobia, and 
Priscilla as participants. Zenobia’s position concerning the place of 
woman in society has been attacked by Hollingsworth, and Cover- 
dale has come to her aid. Woman rather than man, he argues, 
should fill the office of priest to mankind, and he continues: 


The task belongs to woman. God meant it for her. He has endowed 
her with the religious sentiment in its utmost depth and purity, 
refined from that gross, intellectual alloy with which every mascu- 
line theologist—save only One, who merely veiled himself in mor- 
tal and masculine shape, but was, in truth, divine—has been prone 
to mingle it. I have always envied the Catholics their faith in that 
sweet, sacred Virgin Mother, who stands between them and the 
Deity, intercepting somewhat of his awful splendor, but permit- 
ting his love to stream upon the worshipper more intelligibly to 
human comprehension through the medium of a woman’s tender- 
ness.°> 


The second of the references occurs near the close of the narrative. 
Zenobia, after keeping command of herself until Hollingsworth 
and Priscilla were gone and then yielding to a paroxysm of grief, 
had extended her hand to Coverdale in a last farewell. He put the 
hand to his lips and remarked upon its coldness. 


“You have reserved your homage for the fallen [said Zenobia]. Lip 
of man will never touch my hand again. I intend to become a Cath- 
olic, for the sake of going into a nunnery. When you next hear of 
Zenobia, her face will be behind the black veil; .. .’”’°* 


The black veil, however, proved to be the black veil of the river. 

Most of the motifs that Hawthorne had used since his early days 
as an author are in Blithedale: the loneliness of the single-track 
mind and its potential of tragedy, the presence of evil in human af- 
fairs, the intellect’s overruling the heart to the possessor’s harm, 
the vanity of hasty reform, the ephemeralness of the absolute, the 
perversion of nature, isolation. But no one of these is the theme. 
The theme might have been suggested by the passage in Emerson’s 

84 Complete Works, v, 398. 

35 Complete Works, v, 458. 

36 Complete Works, Vv, 577. 
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“Experience” (1844): “Illusion, Temperament, Succession, Sur- 
face, Surprise, Reality, Subjectiveness,—these are the threads on the 
loom of time, these are the lords of life.’’** It probably came, how- 
ever, from an entry in the American notebooks of May 1, 1841, set 
down while Hawthorne was a resident of Brook Farm: 


Every day of my life makes me feel more and more how seldom 
a fact is accurately stated; ... Is truth a fantasy which we are to 
pursue forever and never grasp?** 
Blithedale records the tragedy attendant on ambiguities which rise 
from man’s false assumption that his convictions about life, based 
though they are on surmises concerning what is by nature veiled, 
are absolute realities. It is interesting that Melville’s Pierre; or, the 
Ambiguities appeared in the same year as The Blithedale Ro- 
mance, © 

The artistry of Blithedale is organic to the story. It is more deli- 
cate perhaps than that of The Scarlet Letter. The romance is built, 
like those that preceded it, in two almost equal parts, the climax 
coming with Zenobia’s attaining ascendancy over her rival and 
with Coverdale’s realization of the failure of the original plans for 
Blithedale. So, the work has symmetry and balance. Again, as in 
the preceding romances, Hawthorne employs reiterative devices, 
which are closely associated with the theme and which, by the regu- 
larity of their appearance, give a rhythmic flow to the material and 
that sense of natural emphasis which belongs to a work of art. 
There is the Veiled Lady herself and the ever-present veil symbol; 
Zenobia’s flower; Priscilla’s attentive listening, as if hearing her 
name; Zenobia’s shaking hands with Coverdale under strangely 
varying circumstances; Old Moodie, with his patch and purses. 
And perhaps as an ironical commentary on the meaning and elu- 
siveness of reality, Silas Foster, the naive believer in the uninter- 
preted percepts of the physical senses, regularly makes his entry. 

But the repetitive device which, except for the veil, most marks 
the structure of the story is the color element. Dark, dusky, black, 
sable, swarthy—all symbolic of the evil and tragedy—appear ap- 
proximately fifty times; crimson and its synonyms about forty. But 
white, silvery, and other related words that suggest the veil extend 

87 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Essays, First and Second Series (Boston and New 
York, 1929), 82 of Second Series. 

38 Complete Works, 1x, 232. 
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beyond a hundred. And the black veil, which Zenobia in her last 
meeting with Coverdale promised him she would assume, stands in 
sharp contrast to that of silvery sheen so prominent throughout 
the story. 

Some critics have found fault with the story-telling, chief among 
them F. O. Matthiessen and Mark Van Doren. The former express- 
es doubt as to Hawthorne’s success in the use of Coverdale as nar- 
rator. He cites Coverdale’s recognition, near the middle of the ro- 
mance, of his réle as similar to that of the chorus in a classic play 
and then concludes: “Hawthorne was aware by the end of the book 
of the degree to which his device had not succeeded, . . .”°* But 
the question may be pertinent here as to whether it was Hawthorne 
or Coverdale who had the awareness of the narrator’s failure as 
chorus. The situation being what it is, his failure was perhaps 
Hawthorne’s intent. To Van Doren’s charge that “Miles Cover- 
dale not only tells his story badly—so badly that when he is not 
forcing scenes he is suppressing them altogether, with the result 
that we do not know what the story is’ *° there is but one reply: 
one may know what the story is. In developing its theme the story 
-is clear. 

Perhaps a critical re-evaluation of Blithedale that takes into ac- 
count what the author was actually attempting to do will give the 
work a truer rating among Hawthorne’s romances than it has had 
and be attended with less divergence of opinion than we have 
known to the present. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S TOPICAL NOVEL 
ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


MARGARET WYMAN 


HEN Harriet Beecher Stowe began to write a serial to help 
launch her brother’s new religious weekly, the Christian 
Union, she avowed at the outset that her concern would be 


not so much the story, as the things it gives the author a chance to 

say. The history of a young American man’s progress toward matri- 

mony, of course brings him among the most stirring and exciting 

topics of the day, where all that relates to the joint interests of 
89 American Renaissance (New York, 1941), 297. 


40 Mark Van Doren, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 189. 
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man and woman has been thrown into the arena as an open ques- 
tion... we shall take occasion to keep up with the spirit of this dis- 
cussing age in all these matters.* 


The point here is to note just how closely Mrs. Stowe kept up with 
events and discussions in the little world of the suffragists as she la- 
bored to complete the installments of My Wife and I in time for 
publication.? 


As one of “the most stirring and exciting topics of the day,” the 
woman question attracted Mrs. Stowe’s attention in an early chap- 


ter of her novel, where her hero stated a point of view clearly Mrs. 
Stowe’s: 


The woman question of our day, as I understand it, is this.—Shall 
MOTHERHOOD ever be felt in the public administration of the 
affairs of state? The state is nothing more nor less than a collection 
of families, and what would be good or bad for the individual fam- 
ily, would be good or bad for the state. ... The state, at this very 
day, needs an influence like what I remember our mother’s to have 
been, in our great, vigorous, growing family,—an influence quiet, 
calm, warming, purifying, uniting—it needs a womanly economy 
and thrift in husbanding and applying its material resources—it 
needs a divining power, by which different sections and different 
races can be interpreted to each other, and blended together in 
love—it needs an educating power, by which its immature children 
may be trained in virtue—it needs a loving and redeeming power, 
by which its erring and criminal children may be borne with, puri- 
fied, and led back to virtue. ... I am persuaded that it is not till 
this class of women [the quiet homemakers who shrink from the 
strife of political life] feel as vital and personal responsibility for 
the good of the State, as they have hitherto felt for that of the fami- 
ly, that we shall gain the final elements of a perfect society.’ 


Despite the sentimentality and naiveté of the expression, here is 
recognition of woman's civic responsibility and of the moral need 
for woman suffrage. 


Mrs. Stowe had expressed more explicit sympathy with the de- 


1 Harriet Beecher Stowe, My Wife and I: or, Harry Henderson’s History 
(New York, 1871), 5. Page references are made to the novel in its book form, 
which is unchanged from the serial and more readily obtainable. 


2On the writing of My Wife and I, see Forrest Wilson, Crusader in Crino- 
line, The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe (Philadelphia, 1941), 561-569, passim. 


3 Stowe, My Wife and I, 37-39, passim. In the serial, the quotation appears in 
Christian Union, i, 340-341 (December g, 1870). For all pertinent chapters of 
the serial discussed below, see Christian Union, 1, 309-310 (May 17, 1871); 339- 
340 (May 31, 1871); 355 (June 7, 1871). 
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mands and activities of the suffragists in a series of “Chimney-Cor- 
ner’ pieces written for the Atlantic in the mid-sixties. 

... the Woman’s Rights movement, with its conventions, its speech- 
makings, its crudities and eccentricities, is nevertheless a part of a 
healthful and necessary movement of the human race towards 
progress. This question of Woman and her Sphere is now, perhaps, 
the greatest of the age. ... If the principle on which we founded 
our government is true, that taxation must not exist without rep- 
resentation, and if women hold property and are taxed, it fol- 
lows that women should be represented in the State by their votes, 
or there is an illogical working of our government.* 


More emphatically than the political justice of enfranchisement, 
Mrs. Stowe argued the beneficial effects the female vote would have 
on such matters as temperance, public morals, and education. She 
pointed out that crusaders had already won important civil rights 
for women and opened to them new trades and professions. 

As for “the valuable and courageous women who have agitated 
the doctrines of Woman’s Rights,”” Mrs. Stowe, from the “Chim- 
ney-Corner,” offered up praise sanctified with biblical allusion: 
They are the voices crying in the wilderness, preparing the way for 
a coming good. They go down on their knees in the mire of life 
to lift up and brighten and restore a neglected truth; and we that 
have not the energy to share their struggle should at least refrain 
from criticizing their soiled garments and ungraceful action. There 
have been excrescences, eccentricities, peculiarities about the camp 
of these reformers; but the body of them have been true and noble 
women, and worthy of all the reverence due to such.® 


The glow of approval the “Chimney-Corner” articles cast over 
the woman’s rights movement in the mid-sixties diffused Mrs. 
Stowe’s advocacy of “Motherhood” in the state as she wrote the in- 
stallment of My Wife and I which appeared in the December 3, 
1870, issue of the Christian Union. But by May, 1871, when she 
actually presented suffragists in the novel, Mrs. Stowe had appar- 
ently forgotten “the valuable and courageous women who have 
agitated the doctrines of Woman’s Rights” as well as her earlier 
enumeration in the novel of the social benefits that would result 
when “Motherhood” should be felt in the public administration 


* Harriet Beecher Stowe, “The Chimney-Corner,” Atlantic Monthly, xvi, 673 
(December, 1865). 


5 Atlantic Monthly, xvi, 573-574 (November, 1865). 
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of the affairs of state. The New York group she described, far from 
being “true and noble women,” belonged to the lunatic fringe of 
“excrescences, eccentricities, peculiarities.” Mrs. Stowe’s tone had 
changed from serious homage to satiric ridicule. The bright par- 
ticular star of her “modern illuminati’ (which included both 
sexes), one Mrs. Cerulean, a charming, silly, vain creature, led 
weekly “New Dispensation salons” to lament the current state of 
the world and to discuss the obvious advantages of giving public 
affairs at once into the hands of the superior, the divine sex. 

What had caused this change in Mrs. Stowe’s attitude toward 
the suffragists and their aims? The answer appears to be that be- 
tween the December, 1870, and the May, 1871, installments of My 
Wife and I, Victoria Woodhull had plunged into the center of the 
woman's rights movement, dividing the crusaders’ camp between 
those scandalized by Victoria’s bold immorality and those enchant- 
ed with Mrs. Woodhull’s charm and legal astuteness. 

It was in January, 1871, that the beautiful and magnetic Victo- 
ria addressed the Judiciary Committee of the United States House 
of Representatives on woman’s electoral rights established unde: 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. Her argument (or 
Benjamin Butler's) was so brilliant, her manner so modest, hei 
spirit so ardent for the cause, and her beauty so fascinating that 
she captivated Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Paulina Wright Da- 
vis, and Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. These ladies immediately 
welcomed her to the platform of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association then convening in Washington.® 

Objections arose at once within and without this organization 
against such endorsement of Mrs. Woodhull, already notorious for 
living with two husbands under one roof. Mrs. Stanton came vig- 
orously to Victoria’s defense, arguing that this woman should be 

®On Victoria Woodhull’s connection with the suffragists, see especially 
Emanie Sachs, “The Terrible Siren,” Victoria Woodhull (New York, 1928), 66- 
g5, 112-115; Alma Lutz, Created Equal, A Biography of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
(New York, 1940), 208-222; and Inez Haynes Irwin, Angels and Amazons (Gar- 
den City, 1933), 252-257. A record of the Woodhull Memorial and the reports 
of the Judiciary Committee may be found in Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn Gage, editors, History of Woman Suffrage, 1 (New 
York, 1882), 443-482. For the Woodhull record of the Woodhull contribution to 
the cause of woman suffrage, see Victoria C. Woodhull, The Argument for 
Woman’s Electoral Rights under Amendments XIV and XV of the Constitu- 


tion of the United States: A Review of My Work at Washington, D.C., in 1870- 
1871 (London, 1887). 
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judged by the same standards as a man and, virtually, that her pri- 
vate life was irrelevant to her public activity, that she was a valu- 
able champion of the cause even if she were a courtesan—which she 
was not. Such an attitude toward a woman’s private life was in- 
deed shocking to a generation that preferred a double standard to 
an adulterous woman. In her novel, Mrs. Stowe expressed the pre- 
vailing disapproval of the Stanton line of argument through her 
criticism of Mrs. Cerulean, while she ridiculed Mrs. Woodhull’s 
person, manner, and ideas in the delightfully absurd caricature, 
Audacia Dangyereyes. 

Audacia, with all the boldness of a free woman, called on the 
hero of My Wife and I as he was busy in his downtown office. 
There is no mistaking the “jaunty, dashing young woman, with 
bold blue eyes, and curling brown hair, with a little wicked look- 
ing cap with nodding cock’s-feather set askew on her head. ...’"7 
Descriptions of Victoria always emphasized her blue eyes and curly 
brown hair, and she usually wore the modified Alpine hats then 
popular. The rest of the scene is sheer burlesque. Audacia shocked 
the modest Harry Henderson with her intimate, slangy style and 
her literal practice of the right of women to do anything men do: 
smoke, drink, visit a man in his office, invite him to her rooms, and 
insist on his calling her "Dacia. She declared herself emancipated 
from all the silly prejudices and conventions; she was a woman 
who dared not only to say, but to do. Harry found ’Dacia extreme- 
ly disconcerting, and impossible to get rid of except by subscrib- 
ing to her paper, the Emancipated Woman. 

Bullying frightened men into subscriptions was one of Audacia’s 
favorite methods of increasing the circulation of her paper. When 
blackmailing and swindling brought her to the police court, she 
easily won the judge to her side. The episodes are clearly sugges- 
tive of Victoria’s methods of blackmail through Woodhull and 
Claflin’s Weekly and of her early escapes from justice. Mrs. Stowe 
made the identification more explicit by calling Audacia “a some- 
what noted character in New York circles” and “one of the phe- 
nomenal creations of our times.” The Emancipated Woman, Har- 
ry discovered, “consisted of attacks directed about equally against 
Christianity, marriage, the family state, and all human laws and 
standing order, whatsoever.” It was bad enough for a paper of 


7 Stowe, My Wife and I, 240. 
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such coarseness and grossness (Harry’s epithets) to circulate at all, 
but it was worse that it professed to be the organ of the woman’s 
rights party and thus brought disrepute to respectable suffragists 
of moderate views and decorous manners. Again the parallel with 
Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly is clear.® 

The thought of Miss Dangyereyes stumping the country as a 
candidate for election so shocked the sensible heroine of My Wife 
and I that she declared herself 
very well pleased that there is no immediate prospect of the suff- 
rage being granted to women until a generation with superior ed- 
ucation and better balanced minds and better habits of consecu- 
tive thought shall have grown up among us. I think the gift of the 


ballot will come at last as the result of a superior culture and edu- 
cation. And I am in no hurry for it before.® 


Now the heroine, Ida, would restrain the suffragists, whereas 
earlier Harry had urged the importance of making “Motherhood” 
influential in the state. Both hero and heroine are Mrs. Stowe’s 
mouthpieces. But as Mrs. Woodhull’s intrusion accentuated the 
extremism of the New York group which formed the National 
Suffrage Association, Mrs. Stowe drew back to a cautious gradual- 
ism that had characterized her suggested solution of the slavery 
problem. She believed in the importance of education and careful 
preparation for any basic reform. Rights—the right of freedom 
and the right of suffrage—were important, but the general good 
was more so. Mrs. Stowe had her model feminine reformer declare: 


I never was disposed to insist on the immediate granting of politi- 
cal rights to women. I think that they are rights, and that it is very 
important for the good of society that these rights should finally 
be respected. But I am perfectly willing, for my part, to wait and 
come to them in the way, and at the time, that will be best for the 
general good.?° 


To Ida it was obviously not for the general good to pitch women 
head-first into politics, send them to legislatures, and make them 


8 For the quotations, see My Wife and I, 241, 245, 257. 

9 My Wife and I, 261. 

10 My Wife and I, 264. Contrast Mrs. Stanton’s attitude as expressed in a let- 
ter to Susan B. Anthony dated February 6, 1871: “Mary A. Livermore and those 
of her kidney can ‘wait patiently for the suffrage’.... But we cannot afford to 
wait, nor can the nation afford to have us wait.” Theodore Stanton and Harriot 
Stanton Blatch, editors, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, As Revealed in Her Letters, 
Diary, and Reminiscences (New York, 1922), 1, 130. 
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candidates for congress and the presidency. Such extremes smacked 
too much of the Dangyereyes type of lunacy, from which all good 
women drew back in disgust. 

Or so Ida thought until she learned that Mrs. Cerulean had en- 
dorsed Audacia. A young newspaper man described the event: 
“Dacia called on her [Mrs. Cerulean] with her newspaper, and 
conducted herself in a most sweet and winning manner, and cast 
herself at her feet for patronage; and Mrs. Cerulean, regarding 
her through those glory spectacles which she usually wears, took 
her up immediately as a promising candidate for the latter-day. 
Mrs. Cerulean don’t see anything in Dacia’s paper that, properly 
interpreted, need make any trouble; because, you see, as she says, 
everything ought to be love. ...” 

“Oh,” said Ida, “it really can’t be true, Mr. Fellows; it really is 

impossible that such ladies as Mrs. Cerulean’s set—ladies of family 
and position, ladies of real dignity and delicacy—are going to in- 
dorse the principles of that paper; principles which go to the im- 
mediate dissolution of civilized society.” ™ 
Mr. Fellows had tried to point out to Mrs. Cerulean the implica- 
tions of accepting a tramp like Audacia, whereupon Mrs. Ceru- 
lean had retorted: “Do you men ever inquire into the character of 
people that you unite with to carry your purposes? You join with 
anybody that will help you, without regard to antecedents!” ** 
Mrs. Stanton’s defense of the National Suffrage Association's ac- 
ceptance of Victoria followed exactly the same line, as she ex- 
plained it in a personal letter: 
In regard to the gossip about Mrs. Woodhull I have one answer 
to give all my gentlemen friends. When the men who make laws 
for us in Washington can stand forth and declare themselves pure 
and unspotted from all the sins mentioned in the Decalogue, then 
we will demand that every woman who makes a constitutional ar- 
gument on the platform shall be.'* 


In reply to Mrs. Cerulean’s version of this defense, the hero de- 
clared that tolerance of immorality in an advocate and leader 


cuts the very ground from under the whole woman movement; for 
the main argument for proposing it, was to introduce into politics 


11 My Wife and I, 267. 
12 My Wife and I, 269. 
18 Quoted in Lutz, Created Equal, 211. For a published letter from Mrs. 


Stanton defending Victoria, see Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly, u, 10 (March 
11, 1871). 
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that superior delicacy and purity, which women manifest in fam- 
ily life. But if women are going to be less careful about deli- 
cacy and decorum and family purity than men are, the quagmire 
of politics, foul enough now, will become putrid." 


The contrast between Mrs. Stanton’s and Mrs. Stowe’s reactions 
to Mrs. Woodhull reveals a basic difference in their approaches to 
the suffrage question. Mrs. Stanton, rationalistic and legalistic, 
would give woman her self-evident right to vote, regardless of the 
consequences (though she thought the consequences would be 
good). Mrs. Stowe stated the political rights argument from the 
“Chimney-Corner,” but she always emphasized the moral advan- 
tage of enfranchising women. From this more sentimental point 
of view, a Mrs. Woodhull was a liability to the cause, however 
clever her contribution of legal argument. To Mrs. Stowe, as to 
the majority of the suffiragists, the notorious free-lover could only 
be an incubus dangerously discrediting the woman’s rights move- 
ment.?° 

While My Wife and I was running in the Christian Union, the 
newspapers quite naturally found in Audacia Dangyereyes a com- 
posite picture of the Claflin sisters (Victoria Claflin Woodhull and 
Tennessee Claflin), and in Mrs. Cerulean a likeness to the more 
respected but still radical Mrs. Stanton. When the novel appeared 
in book form, Mrs. Stowe claimed, rather ineffectually, that her 
satire was general, not personal.'® The disclaimer may have saved 
the author from a libel suit, but it did little to quiet a Victoria in- 
furiated to find herself ridiculed in, of all places, the pages of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Christian Union. Victoria, of course, knew 
Beecher well, and she had already heard from Mrs. Stanton the 
story of the minister's affair with Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton. In its 
depiction of Audacia Dangyereyes, My Wife and I doubtless add- 

14 My Wife and I, 269-270. 

15 When in May, 1872, Victoria left the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion to form her own Equal Rights Party (which nominated her for the Presi- 
dency), the organ of the more conservative American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion commented: “We hope they [the National Association] have got rid of the 


‘Free Love’ incubus which has done incalculable harm to the cause of Woman 
Suffrage.” Quoted from the Woman’s Journal in Lutz, Created Equal, 220. 

16 My Wife and I, iii-v. For reference to the newspaper comment, see Wil- 
son, Crusader in Crinoline, 568. Mr. Wilson suggests that the disclaimer of 


drawing fictional characters from living persons was the first such to appear in 
an American novel. 
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ed a bit of combustible material to the Woodhull fire that burst 
out a year later in the Beecher-Tilton conflagration."* If, even so, 
the novel’s influence appears infinitesimal compared to that of 
Mrs. Stowe’s most famous book, like Uncle Tom’s Cabin it shows 
immediate literary response to the “ 
the day.” 


stirring and exciting topics of 


A LETTER FROM HENRY CABOT LODGE 
Cc. E. SCHORER 


N July go, 1881, Henry Cabot Lodge wrote the following let- 
ter from “East Point, Nahant,” to Moses Coit Tyler: 


My dear Sir— 

I have delayed answering your very kind letter until I could go 
to Boston & obtain some copies of my syllabus at Cambridge which 
I now enclose you: I must thank you most sincerely for the very 
great gratification I received from all you were good enough to say 
in commendation of my book. To you I need not say that one word 
from a scholar & expert is worth reams of ordinary criticism. If my 
book proves of value to you I shall be pleased to think that I have 
in some measure repaid the advantages which I reaped from your 
two volumes. You have doubtless noticed how much I have used 
them & all the portions relating to American literature written 
before your book [sic] appearance were revised in the light of what 
you said & I felt confidence in my outline sketches which I should 
have had in no other way when I found my conclusions agreed 
with yours which I think was almost always the case. I never made 
any reports while teaching at Harvard but my system was simple; 
to make the students do as much work for themselves among the 
sources as possible & have them lecture to me. I allotted to each 
man a certain number of questions on the syllabus sent him to the 
library & had him come in with his results & lecture to me from 
notes if he preferred but did not permit written essays. If time fell 
short I took up the thread at the end of the term & filled out more 
rapidly by lecturing myself. I found in my three years that this 
system worked well & such was the experience of Mr. Henry Ad- 
ams to whom I owed the suggestion. The syllabus of Part II of the 
United States happens to be the only copy I have & whenever you 
are through with it I shall be glad if you will preserve & return it. 

17 On Victoria’s relations with Henry Ward Beecher, her outspoken resent- 
ment of the attacks on her character by two of Beecher’s sisters, and her ex- 
posure of the Beecher-Tilton scandal, see especially Paxton Hibben, Henry 
Ward Beecher: An American Portrait (New York, i927), 267-311, passim; and 
Sachs, “The Terrible Siren,” 84-235, passim. 
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Of the others I have plenty & can send you more if you desire them. 
They may prove of assistance to you. 

The series of American statesmen promises well & I hope Patrick 
Henry is advancing. I should like much to come to Ithaca but do 
not see my way at present. May we not hope to see you in Boston 
again this winter? 

Very sincerely 
Yrs 
H. C. Lopnce 

One can only guess what Tyler had said in the commendation 
of Lodge’s Short History of the English Colonies in America re- 
ferred to in this letter, which is pasted in Tyler’s copy of the book. 
But his private opinion remains penciled in the margins of that 
copy. The opinion is not “very kind.” Fresh from the chair of Eng- 
lish Literature and Rhetoric at the University of Michigan, Tyler 
was enough of a literary pedagogue to growl “Bad style” and 
“Style!” And the historian in him, too, found passages to censure 
marginally. He questioned, he wrote “Not accurate,” and he made 
this more voluble stricture: “Not accurately stated. No such con- 
dition expressed in the Charter. It was a question of initiating leg- 
islation.”” (The note appears in the margin on page 95.) Lodge’s 
gratification, then, suggests a duplicity in Tyler; but a more prob- 
able view is that Tyler had only a secondary interest in the book 
when he wrote Lodge. 

The reasonable inference is that Tyler was mainly interested in 
planning for his own history courses at Cornell University. On 
May 21 he accepted the offer of a professorship of American His- 
tory, and on June 26 he had left Ann Arbor for Ithaca. Young 
Lodge, the disciple of Henry Adams at Harvard, must have seemed 
to him the very embodiment of German Method. Tyler was not 
unfamiliar with that technique, for in 1879 he had followed 

Charles Kendall Adams in introducing a seminar into the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Yet he relied mainly on the lecture method — 
—one student described him as a “most perfect lecturer’”—and his 
first classes at Cornell on American colonial history—Lodge’s field 
of specialization—were dull for his auditors and a great strain on 
Tyler. ‘ 

Not until the next year did Lodge's letter bear fruit. Howard 
Mumford Jones, in his biography of Tyler, cites a catalogue de- 


1In the Tyler Collection of Northern Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 
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scribing how Tyler conducted two graduate seminars in the Li- 
brary Building where, “once a week, ‘difficulties and discoveries 
are presented and dealt with, and regular accounts are given of 
new publications and of other notable events leading to the prog- 
ress of research elsewhere in American history.’ The truth seems 
to be that Tyler was willing to use any method, spelled in upper 
or lower case, so long as it did not venture too far from modera- 
tion. As he wrote to Herbert B. Adams in 1887, 


I have tried to learn all the current ways of doing this work, and 
have appropriated what I thought best suited to our own circum- 
stances. As I have students of all grades so my methods of work in- 
clude the recitation, the lecture, and the seminary. I have found it 
impossible by the two former to keep my students from settling in- 
to a merely passive attitude; it is only by the latter that I can get 
them into an attitude that is inquisitive, eager, critical, originat- 
ing. My notion is that the lecturing must be reciprocal. As I lec- 
ture to them so must they lecture to me. We are all students and 
all lecturers. The law of life with us is cooperation in the search 
after the truth of history. 


This sounds respectable enough, but Lodge’s letter suggests a 
method that must at first have seemed wildly novel to Tyler. How 
far Lodge was removed from his contemporaries is seen by com- 
paring his system with the systems advocated in Methods of Teach- 
ing History, a book brought out four years later by Herbert B. 
Adams, Andrew D. White, and others. At Harvard, A. B. Hart 
found lectures “the only practicable form of instruction ... it is 
only in rare cases that a student may have looked up a subject in 
such detail that he can profitably lecture (not read a thesis) before 
the class.” At Cornell, Andrew D. White would cautiously permit 
individual investigation by advanced students. Charles Kendall 
Adams and Ephraim Emerton extolled the seminar method, Em- 
erton, evidently at loggerheads with Hart on the Harvard Facul- 
ty, wrote “... the conclusion is inevitable, that historical teach- 
ing, to be effective, must not confine itself to lectures, but must 
supplement these by the method of original work.” In spite of the 
range of opinion, however, none of the historians went to the ex- 
treme of the private, somewhat extemporaneous method which, 
Lodge practised. 

The explanation of Lodge’s radicalism lies in his letter to Ty- 
ler. Henry Adams was the vis nova. The book which Tyler used 
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as a persuasive introduction to his request for information about 
teaching methods was dedicated to Henry Adams. Samuels and 
Schriftgiesser have shown how Adams influenced Lodge’s histori- 
cal pursuits at Harvard and how, as a calculated stimulus, Adams 
arranged for Lodge’s “competitive” course. Adams explained in 
The Education that the lecture system “suited Adams not at all”; 
his “reform of the system would have begun in the lecture-room 
at his own desk.”” Lodge’s letter thus informs us about Adams’s 
schemes for stimulating independent thought and their influence 
on historical currents in the 1880's. 





BOOK REVIEWS 





God and Manat Yale. By William F. Buckley, Jr. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company. 1951. Pp. xix, 240. $3.50.) 


Late reviews of this book begin by assuming that readers are al- 
ready acquainted with its major arguments and with the comments 
which have accumulated in defense of or opposition to them. This 
gives some indication of the stir it has caused. It may be less help- 
ful in estimating the substance and results of the controversy. Mr. 
Buckley remains unshaken by the criticism he has drawn; Mc- 
George Bundy, his most immediate and natural opponent contin- 
ues, in the December issue of the Atlantic, to be horrified that “so 
violent, unbalanced, and twisted a young man really exists.” What 
is certain is that an atmosphere of reasonableness and mutual re- 
spect does not exist, and perhaps it would be too much to expect 
that it should: serious and difficult problems are involved, values 
basic to the contestants on both sides. Nevertheless, it would seem 
worth-while trying for some perspective on the situation in terms 
of one’s own interests, and those of others. 

The book is a phenomenon of our time. It could hardly have 
been written ten years ago, at least for general circulation. It is in- 
conceivable that it would then have received the attention it has 
now been accorded. After all, with due respect to a great institu- 
tion, what general publisher would have thought he had an inter- 
esting and promising manuscript in this one: a book dealing al- 
most exclusively with Yale, to be sure, supposedly carrying impli- 
cations about other institutions, but still overwhelmingly con- 
cerned with this one?—a manuscript largely dependent on one per- 
son’s observations and cerebrations, and that person a rather young 
man of limited experience, to say the least? Let there be no mis- 
take: Mr. Buckley writes well, for his purposes, he writes earnestly, 
and he writes imaginatively. But, after all, he is more mature in 
his attitudes than in his knowledge and understanding. ‘The ques- 
tion is not how he acquired his positive, and, apparently, set per- 
sonality. The question is, rather, why anyone should pay any par- 
ticular attention to his opinions outside his personal circle. Such 
pamphlets as his are ordinarily printed privately, and circulated, 
when at all, among trustees and other concerned individuals. Evi- 
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dently, he has succeeded in striking, in one fashion or another, the 
sensibilities of a variety of readers, not all of whom are necessarily 
bound up in the affairs of Yale. 

Mr. Buckley is, of course, a member of the current younger gen- 
eration, one who ten years ago would not—one would suppose—be 
likely to concern himself overly with the details of any student’s 
personal impressions of a few of Yale’s teachers and textbooks. But 
take 1938, or 1932. A religious-minded young individualist of that 
time might profitably speak up to remind us what he was then do- 
ing and thinking. I suggest that he would probably have thought 
himself usefully employed to go forth from Yale and attempt to 
leaven the bitter and wild ideas of the time, rather than give his 
best, if limited, thought to the qualifications of instructors of 
whom he had heard or with whom he had had the usual under- 
graduate contact. Notable, not to say famous, individualists found 
themselves with sparse audiences. Religious leaders often thought 
it desirable to show awareness of social realities. Mr. Buckley 
might find it instructive to discuss with John Chamberlain, who in- 
troduces his work, a book entitled Farewell to Reform, published 
in 1932—a clever but, from its title down, an infirm book, which, 
for reasons indigenous to the 1930's, had its vogue among histori- 
ans and others. 

The 1930's are, of course, gone, and it is not clear what has suc- 
ceeded them. The young men look for light, and the institutions 
which they adorn strive, on the one hand, to satisfy them in their 
roles of “consumers,” to use Mr. Buckley’s term, and, on the other 
hand, to preserve and develop the integrity of purpose and sepa- 
rateness of contribution which makes them worth patronage in 
the first place. How these might be legitimately formulated seems 
to their administrators, who are merely human, a slow and difficult 
task. It seems less so to Mr. Buckley. His approach to education is 
reminiscent of a late President’s approach to war debts: ““They 
hired the money, didn’t they?” One current of thought after the 
first World War seemed to lend an aura of reality to such a ques- 
tion. It would be interesting to determine just what elements in 
our present circumstances give support to Mr. Buckley’s crusade. 
Mr. Bundy, a Christian and a Republican, believes Mr. Buckley’s 
views would have seeméd reactionary to Mark Hanna. It seems 
pertinent to observe that they would have seemed reactionary, 
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and, what is more, infeasible, to the late Msgr. John A. Ryan. Mr. 
Buckley’s definition of collectivistic and non-Christian teaching, 
for furthering which Yaie is now indicted, have been thoroughly 
analyzed by his critics. His solution—that the Yale alumni organ- 
ize itself as a pressure group to bring about a change—has simply 
been riddled on ethical and practical grounds. The point is that 
Mr. Buckley does not care: his cause, to his mind, is just and war- 
rants defense to the last. 

A major criticism which he might consider is that he has not 
only addressed his composition to the wrong audience, but that 
his arguments have involved the wrong people. He might, for ex- 
ample, lend his attention to the October, 1951, issue of Trustee, “a 
quarterly letter to trustees of Church-related institutions of higher 
learning.” The leading article, ““Ten Commandments for College 
Presidents,” by Dr. E. C. Colwell, of Emory University, offers a 
first commandment which reads as follows: 


Thou shalt not be afraid; neither of the alumni, nor of the 
Board, nor of anything that is in the Heavens above or the Earth 
beneath or the Waters under the earth—caring neither for a quiet 
life nor for public praise, but only for sound learning that will de- 
stroy the vicious ignorance and prejudice which today darken the 
minds of our people. 

Mr. Buckley may take exception to such a commandment, but 
he should not hesitate to involve himself in controversy with Dr. 
Colwell over it. Probably there will be fewer people interested in 
the discussion which may follow than have been by the present 
one, but it is certain that, for the purpose, it will be better direct- 
ed, and, in a sense, more serious—a factor which should attract Mr. 
Buckley. After all, it is relatively easy to denounce people with 
whom one has no sympathy at all, perhaps no real understand- 
ing. One would think that clarification begins at home, and home, 
for Mr. Buckley, would not be Yale. 

What remains significant is that his book has aroused concern: 
for our colleges, for free speech, and for freedom of inquiry. Mr. 
Buckley, one suspects, has excited antagonism not so much be- 
cause of the devastating quality of his evidence, but because it is 
feared that he foreshadows a movement of similar-minded people. 
It is noteworthy that none of his critics has defended irresponsibili- 
ty in teachers or college administration. They have not stood up 
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for dogma. They have opposed Mr. Buckley in the name of de- 
mocracy, social usefulness, and defensible values. Mr. Buckley—or 
those who are of his mind but less fixed in their opinions—can 
learn from them, as they can learn from him a fresh awareness of 
the challenge their students present. 

Louts FILLer. 


Society and Thought in Modern America. A Social and Intellectual 
History of the American People from 1865. By Harvey Wish. 
Society and Thought in America. Volume II. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1952. Pp. xii, 618. $6.50.) 


American social history, once a pioneering and controversial sub- 
ject, came of age with the publication of the History of American 
Life, most of which appeared in the late twenties and early thirties. 
Now it is thoroughly entrenched on the campuses; doctoral candi- 
dates know that they are expected to be familiar with temperance 
leaders, phrenologists, actors and magazine editors as well as sena- 
tors and generals. Several college generations have gained (or had 
the chance to gain) new insight into their own rich and complex 
culture. Some of the knowledge patiently unearthed by social his- 
torians has found its way from monographs via textbooks into best- 
selling novels and musical comedies. At the moment this subject, 
no longer able to claim the excitement of innovation, needs and is 
receiving new definition and rethinking at the hands of scholars 
who take its existence for granted. 

The present book is the second half of a competent and brief 
summary of the present state of what is called American social his- 
tory in many a college catalog. As the subtitle indicates, it makes 
some attempt to summarize intellectual history as well. It does not 
carry forward the definition of its subject or subjects, and it suffers 
from its failure to undertake this vital task. 

Its merits are those of the discipline it summarizes. Mr. Wish is 
at his best in dealing with mass movements and physical changes 
in the lives of great numbers of people, such as immigration or the 
industrialization of the South. His canvas is always broad; he has 
assembled a vast amount of information, little of which is without 
intrinsic interest. His organization is a competent compromise be- 
tween chronology and topical division; it is as convenient as possi- 
ble, given the author’s heterogeneous material and his refusal to 
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distribute emphasis according to any intelligible pattern. Inevita- 
bly some subjects have to be shoved into rather artificial compart- 


ments; one questions, for instance, whether any period deserves to 
be called the Age of Frances E. Willard. In such a mountain of fact, 
specialists have inevitably unearthed errors; the present reviewer 
finds none in any area he is competent to search. The style of the 
book is clear and easy, though not distinguished. Four groups of 
illustrations are helpful and interesting, though one wonders why 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Louisa May Alcott, Rogers Groups and 
Trinity Church are grouped with a series of photographs headed 
“1909-1925.” 

The important shortcomings, again, are precisely those of the 
discipline it exemplifies in its present state. Mr. Wish, despite a 
very brief preface which says that urbanism and an idealistic in- 
heritance are the main facts of the period, seems to subscribe to no 
theory of history. Neither, in any rigid sense, do most American 
historians, yet every page of this book seems to show the difficulty 
of writing a summary of this particular subject without some defi- 
nition of its scope and some tentative effort to assign relative im- 
portance to its many components. 

It is in the second field claimed by the subtitle, intellectual his- 
tory, that the book falls shortest of constituting a satisfactory sum- 
mary. Mr. Wish gives his reader little sense of the interaction of be- 
liefs and theories with other historical forces and fails, as so many 
have failed, to communicate the substance or flavor of most of the 
thinkers he summarizes. Would a student who did not know Henry 
Adams (or one who did), gain much from the perfectly correct 
statement that the writer, after finishing his History, “occupied 
himself with speculations regarding a completely materialistic his- 
tory based on the second law of thermodynamics and introduced 
these ideas into his highly imaginative works, Mont-Saint-Michel 
and Chartres (1913) and The Education of Henry Adams (1918), 
written in the third person’’? Is much added to our understanding 
of the 1930's by a six-line presentation of the theories of “John May- 
nard Keynes, the English economist”? Perhaps inevitably in this 
sort of summary, the large abstract words and the great names are 
thrown back and forth tintil the meaning falls out. The industrial 
revolution shatters “the predictable, Newtonian world of the James 
family,” although a few lines above the James boys have been 
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“raised in an atmosphere filled with the mysticism of Swedenborg.” 
It is not easy to understand just how “The continued growth of 
cities and the birth of the numerous metropolitan areas intensified 
the economic and moral individualism fostered by the triumph of 
business ideals.” 

Most of the book is probably to be considered as social rather 
than intellectual history, and here Mr. Wish is on more congenial 
ground, Yet here too, he is handicapped by his failure to answer 
two questions satisfactorily answered by too few social historians. 
The first concerns the limits of the subject: are we to assume that it 
includes all past activities of social man? If so, the second question 
follows: to what extent must the social historian seek to go beyond 
a textbook knowledge into a deep understanding of his component 
fields? 

It could be argued, for instance, that the history of American so- 
ciety could hardly be discussed without a good deal of concern for 
economic developments. Occasionally Mr. Wish introduces in a 
particular episode some highly pertinent economic data. He makes 
no effort, however, to describe systematically, say, the distribution 
of income. That is of course a highly technical subject, but so are a 
great many that Mr. Wish is willing to summarize. 

Again, the history of American social structure is a fascinating 
study, and one which would illuminate a great many phenomena 
included by Mr. Wish. A chapter heading promises a consideration 
of “The Impact of Depression and War on the Social Structure.” 


Yet the chapter turns out to be merely an able enough summary of 
miscellaneous phenomena of the thirties and forties: it can’t carry 


out its promise because we haven't been told what social structure 
is or what American social structure was like before these cata- 
clysms. 

The insoluble problems of catch-all history are seen at their 
most poignant in Mr. Wish’s handling of literature and the arts. 
He admires Parrington and, following his master, gives us half a 
page on Henry James and two pages on Howells. Authors are usual- 
ly named, characterized in a couple of lines and, often, judged on 
the basis of their choice of subject matter. One of the few dog- 
matic statements is that For Whom the Bell Tolls is Hemingway’s 
best novel, evidently because it demonstrates his “conversion to 
social consciousness.” Gertrude Stein draws the conventional wise- 
crack and a somewhat confused fifteen-line summary of twentieth- 
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century movements in painting concludes only that art “seemed 
completely stripped of all meaning.” 

A defender of this sort of book, of which Mr. Wish’s is certainly 
an above-average sample, might answer these criticisms by assert- 
ing that such failings are inseparable from summaries and that sum- 
maries, as least in textbook form, have to be written. At the mo- 
ment the reviewer would question the last of these assumptions. 
Some subjects lend themselves to summary; others do not. At pres- 
ent a student would gain greater understanding of American so- 
cial history by reading a more leisurely survey of a period or a 
more incisive examination of a single topic than he would by expos- 
ing himself to any existing short summary. 

Yet certainly, given the demands of publishers and colleges, some 
author will try again to summarize American intellectual and so- 
cial history in one book. Perhaps, as the discipline is further de- 
veloped, it may even prove possible for somebody to bring off a 
really illuminating summary. Whoever accomplishes this formid- 
able task will find it necessary first, to decide what aspects of the 
story he considers the most important and second, to equip him- 
self to deal with each of these aspects with discrimination and 
depth. Above all, he will have to accept throughout his work, the 
responsibility for emphasis and interpretation. 

Henry F. May. 


Men and Movements in American Philosophy. By Joseph L. Blau. 


(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1952. Pp. xi, 403. $6.00.) 


Philosophers have been compared to those ardent housewives 
whose ideal is perfect order: the total abolition of untidiness. But 
when faced with the chaotic history of their own discipline, and es- 
pecially with those vistas of confusion compounded which make up 
its career in America, some of the most methodical minds among 
them have been known to quail. For there is no one dominant 
American philosophical tradition. There is no single all-explana- 
tory dialectic of our national existence or of our national thought. 
Variety, independence, and experiment have abounded, but they 
are scarcely the materials for neat summaries of American ideas. 
How shall the philosophic historian produce a coherent exposition 
without doing violence to the protean disorderliness of the Ameri- 
can imagination? 
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Professor Blau, who prepared the remarkable bibliographies for 
Professor Herbert W. Schneider’s A History of American Philos- 
ophy, has ventured to solve the problem by selection. Making “no 
pretense to being encyclopedic,” he has picked ten important 
trends or movements in our philosophic history, has introduced 
each one by a succinct essay, and then has illustrated it by “two or 
three distinctive individual philosophies within the school.” His 
men and movements are: The Puritan Background; Colonial Ma- 
terialism and Immaterialism (Edwards, Colden); The American 
Enlightenment (Jefferson, Paine, Rush); Philosophical Orthodoxy 
(Wayland, Hickok, Porter); New England’s Wild Oats (Emerson, 
Thoreau, the elder James); The Biologizing of Philosophy (Fiske, 
Wright, Abbot); Varieties of Idealism (Bowne, Royce, Creighton); 
Pragmatic Perspectives (Peirce, James, Mead); Cross Currents of 
Realism (Perry, Sellers, Urban); and The Emergence of Naturalism 
(Santayana, Cohen, Dewey). 


The author’s emphasis is, as he remarks, on “the more formal 
side of ovr philosophic history, to provide a background for the 
general reader and the beginning student which will enable them 
to read further both in and about American philosophy.” On the 
whole, the more systematic the thinker, the higher his rank with 


Professor Blau. This places the borderline philosophers among the 
statesmen, judges, scientists, and literary lights at something of a 
disadvantage. Several formidable and familiar names in American 
philosophy are missing entirely, and a number of new and hither- 
to neglected figures are included. Quite a few of the latter are from 
the Middle Atlantic states, but there are also new faces from New 
England. Regionally speaking, about two-thirds of the twenty-six 
philosophers discussed in detail are classifiable as New Englanders. 

As for specific judgments, Blau holds, in the face of Perry Miller’s 
eloquent Edwards volume, that “there is little vitality left in Ed- 
wards’s thought. Strong as his system seemed, like the deacon’s ‘one 
hoss shay’ it fell to pieces all at once, leaving scarcely a trace be- 
hind.”” Emerson fares better, even though he is characterized as “‘so- 
cially aware, but not socially at ease . . . devoted to mankind as a 
whole, but there were few men he liked.” Yet as “an American in- 
stitution, an example to his fellow-citizens” he had an impact so 
great that to recount it “would be, in effect, to write the history of 
American culture since his time.”” Some readers may be surprised 
to be told that, “Of all the transcendentalists, perhaps the most 
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able, and certainly the most vigorous, challenging, and original 
view was that of Henry James the Elder. . . . Like Emerson and 
Thoreau, but more profoundly than either, James tried to account 
for man’s spiritual development in terms of an indwelling spirit. 
His greater depth as well as his greater radicalism lay in his realiza- 
tion that the opulent fullness of divinity could be contained in 
nothing less than mankind.” 

Among the New Englanders less commonly cited in the histories 
of American philosophy, Blau makes out a good case for his inclu- 
sion of Francis Wayland (although educated in New York) and 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot, with relatively less to be said for his 
choices of Noah Porter and Wilbur M. Urban. As might be ex- 
pected, his chapters on recent trends, especially the one on “Cross 
Currents of Realism,” are much more open to debate than those 
corncerning earlier periods. Altogether his skillful condensations 
of the philosophies of such a variety of American men, well placed 
in the contexts of their respective movements, should provide an 
excellent expository introduction to the many-sidedness of Ameri- 
can philosophy to date, and should help to silence those who com- 
plain that this country has produced nothing but Babbitts. 


HaArowp A. LARRABEE. 


Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. Volume 
Xxxv, Transactions, 1942-1946. (Boston: Published by the Soci- 
ety. 1951. Pp. xv, 474. $5.00.) 


Once again the Colonial Society has earned public gratitude by 
making generally available the scholarly papers and significant 
documents presented at its regular meetings. The fact that the 
new volume covers approximately the years of the Second World 
War may account for some reduction in the number of papers 
read but it has brought no corresponding reduction in the impor- 


tance of the offerings. In addition to the usual business proceed- 


ings reported, the volume contains eight communications, all but 
one of substantial length and all worthwhile contrivutions to our 
knowledge. Only a few can be singled out for particular mention 
here. 

Ernest Caulfield’s discussion of “Some Common Diseases of Co- 
lonial Children” should attract general interest. Dr. Caulfield, 
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whose studies of early American epidemics and of gravestone “art” 
(a closely related topic) have commanded considerable attention, 
summarizes his findings concerning measles, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, and several other contagious diseases, with particular atten- 
tion to both general and localized epidemics. Among other impor- 
tant articles are an account of Harvard graduates who returned to 
England, 1642-1714, by William L. Sachse, and a handsomely il- 
lustrated discussion by Harold Bowditch of early water-color 
paintings of New England coats of arms. Under the title of “The 
First Independent School in America,” Richard Walden Hale, Jr., 
presents a series of documents connected with the early history of 
the Roxbury Latin School and some records of the Ipswich Gram- 
mar School. In mak‘ng his claim for the Roxbury School’s priori- 
ty, Mr. Hale defis.es the independent schools of the period as ones 
which “were not exclusivety either public schools under town or 
colony managcinent @: private schools run for the profit of the 
teacher.” He has found four schools besides Roxbury and Ipswich 
founded before 1674 which meet this test. These documents form 
a useful contrivution to the early history of education. 

The longest item in the volume is the diary of Michael Wiggles- 
worth, 1653-1657, ably edited with a provocative introduction by 
Edmund S. Morgan. The morbidly introspective and penitential 
tone of the diary is all that one might expect from the author of 
The Day of Doom. Few Puritan writings provide such somber 
reading as do these hundred-odd pages of zealous self-criticism, 
relieved only rarely by mention of some external event. As the edi- 
tor points out, Wigglesworth self-revealed seems to contradict the 
portrait of the average New Englander of the seventeenth century 
as he has been “humanized” in recent studies; the diarist seems 
instead to confirm in fullest detail the popular and traditional 
caricature of the Puritan “‘as a morbid, humorless, selfish busy- 
body.” In a thought-provoking discussion, Mr. Morgan concludes 
that Wigglesworth, while probably not a typical Puritan, was nev- 
ertheless “closer to the ideals of Puritanism than were his more 
warm-blooded contemporaries who indulged the flesh and en- 
joyed the creatures.” His diary meditations, reflecting as they do 
“a bitter doctrine,” are “emphatically, uniquely Puritan.” Other 
readers, including this reviewer, would prefer to describe them as 
reflecting some Puritan attitudes carried to an almost psycho- 
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pathic extreme. Doubtless the great debate on Puritans and the 
nature of Puritanism will go merrily on. There is still room for 
much enlightening discussion of this important theme. 


LEONARD W. LABAREE. 


Regionalism in America, Edited by Merrill Jensen. Foreword by 
Felix Frankfurter. (Madison: The University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1951. Pp. xvi, 425. $6.50.) 


“Regionalism” is a word more notable for the range of concepts 
it suggests than for precise meaning. While this makes regionalism 
an attractive topic for a symposium such as that at the University 
of Wisconsin which fathered these essays, the issue is likely to be 
ambiguous. In this case, the editor has dismissed the problem of 
ambiguity by disclaiming any intention of reaching a common 
definition of a region or devising a set of criteria by which a re- 
gion could be described. Taking him at his word, the various 
writers produced a series of papers united by the doctrine that re- 
gionalism is a useful idea, but with little agreement about what it 
means or how it can be useful. 

Professor Jensen makes a virtue of this ambivalence by claim- 
ing that regionalism, because of its imprecision is a “flexible tool 
for research in a great variety of areas.” In his concluding essay, 
Professor Howard Odum, one of the most eminent “regionalists,” 
spells out Professor Jensen’s metaphysics. To Professor Odum a 
region is a place where all of the features of landscape and human 
culture have a common and interrelated basic characteristic. Out 
of this similarity comes self-consciousness which enriches the life 
of the region and contributes to the development of the nation. 
The job of the regionalist is to collect information about these 
many aspects of community and society and arrange them in re- 
gional patterns. 

The order of the essays in this collection as well as the content 


of the majority reflect Professor Odum’s concept of regionalism. 
The book is divided into five parts: the first attempting to trace 
the development of the idea of regionalism, the second describing 
three historic regions, the third dealing with regionalism in Amer- 
ican culture, the fourth discussing the practical applications of 
the concept, with the concluding section an evaluation of region- 
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alism as an instrument for social analysis. The emphasis is clearly 
on description rather than analysis. 

Fortunately, not all of the essays are concerned solely with de- 
tails. Two outstanding contributions are those of Professors Louis 
Wirth and Rupert P. Vance which attempt to explain rather than 
describe a region. Both make the point that to be useful as an area 
for social and political analysis the region must be understood as 
a significant collection of relevant forces. Rather than a place, 
which is essentially static, it is a focal point of interests. Thus New 
England is regarded as a region, in spite of Professor Odum’s 
caveat, not because of the Berkshire barrier, or Jonathan Edwards, 
or a reluctance to spend capital funds; but because the particular 
interests of the people are centered in this area. Problems are 
identified by their relevance to New England, and decisions about 
how to meet them are reached by evoking the dominant interests 
of New England people. As Professor Vance puts it, “... the re- 
gion must be interpreted as both structure and as function, as 
process and product.”” In applying this concept to the political op- 
eration of a region, Professor John Gaus points out that the ' 
problem is one both of theory and condition.” In these terms, the 
job of the regionalist is to discriminate between the relevant and 
irrelevant factors that create and sustain a society, not to compile 
detailed descriptions. 

Professor Wirth cogently states the case for such an approach 
to regionalism. “If the mark of a community is interdependence 
and the mark of a society is consensus, it follows that many areas 
which have been conceived as regions are neither communties nor 
societies, for they show no convincing evidence either of a com- 
mon basis of existence or of collective consciousness. As a tool for 
the discernment of the interrelations between habitat and culture 
the regional concept has great value, provided we do not assume 
what needs to be proved, namely that these correlations actually 
exist, and proceed to analyze the processes that account for these 
correlations.” 

It is perhaps not remarkable that ar economist was not includ- 
ed in a group so concerned with description. While this may be 
explained as the necessary consequence of the academic guild sys- 
tem, the fact remains that location theorists such as von Thiinen, 
Alfred Weber, and Calvin Hoover have accumulated in a useful 
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form a store of analytical data on the dynamics and foci of inter- 
ests within regions. An example of the possibilities of economists’ 
approach to regionalism is Professor John D. Black’s Rural Econ- 
omy of New England, a study notable for its common sense, 
breadth of concept, rigorous analysis, and applicability. 

Regionalism in America is an uneven book. For most of the 
contributors regionalism, like Bismarck’s Italy, remains a geo- 
graphical expression rather than an operating hypothesis. This is 
not to say that descriptive elaboration is without value, but it is a 
value particularly subject to inflation in the non-academic world. 
In any case, the several first-rate essays are sufficient reward to the 
general reader for cutting through the professorial underbrush 
that seems to flourish in the world of ideas. 


AYERS BRINSER. 


The Puritan Heritage. By George M. Stephenson. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. 282. $3.50.) 


In the epilogue to The Puritan Heritage, Professor Stephenson 
exposes the concern that initiated this book: the fear that modern 
America, with its television, radio, and “licentious literature,” has 
lost its religious heritage. Perhaps because of his eagerness to re- 
affirm this heritage, Stephenson has subordinated historical nar- 
rative and analysis to the vindication of American Protestantism 
as he conceives it. 

The essence of this Protestantism is the defense of the sanctity 
of personal religious sentiment against the coercion of creed or 
priesthood. Theological formulas are “‘factitious standards” which 
Christ came to condemn forever. But Christians have always been 
theological, even when they announced their rejection of time- 
worn theologies. To glorify the revolts of such dissenters as Chan- 
ning and Bushnell, without perceiving the tensions they suffered 
or the compromises they made with the Calvinist tradition they 
eschewed, is to reduce American religious history to a series of 
facile emancipations from undefined, but curiously persistent tyr- 
anhies. Similarly, Stephenson's identification of all priesthoods as 
engines of spiritual autocracy, while a generalization admirable 
for incantatory purposes, blurs the variety and relativity and con- 
tingency which are the life of history. It is true that John Cotton, 
C. F. Walther, and Archbishop Hughes exercised more power in 
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spirituals than a Quaker would readily admire, but each of these 
will seem more than an historical negative number, only if the pe- 
culiar demands of his society and time appear in the equation of 
liberty and autocracy by which he is to be evaluated. Unfortunately, 
in this book they do not; Hughes and Walther are simply nine- 
teenth-century substitutions for Cotton and his authoritarian 
Saints. 

We might expect that the truest exemplar of the Puritan Herit- 
age would be some spiritual individualist—whether frontier come- 
outer or Quaker quietist—whose religious affections are untram- 
meled by creed or clergy. But such a man would do little to reshape 
the world in the Puritan image, and Stephenson shares liberal 
Protestantism’s belief that Christians should unite to do God’s 
work in the world. Let this union be interdenominational (though 
Protestant), and non-creedal, and no one’s spiritual freedom will 
be impaired. The core of this book is devoted to the first great 
American attempts to realize this ideal by the Bible, Tract, and 
Home Missionary Societies, the Board for Foreign Missions, and 
the Sunday School and Sabbath Unions. Yet even these noble ex- 
periments eventually coerced men’s consciences, or compromised 
with worldly interest. Stephenson praises Parker for speaking out 
against the coercions of the Sabbatarians, and climaxes his account 
of the Tract Society with detailed criticism of its time-serving on 
slavery. 

But if Reformers become formalistic, tract societies worldly wise, 
and Sabbatarians coercive—if throughout history the Puritan spirit 
is continually corrupted, Stephenson can still find it pure and in- 
corruptible in the timeless realm of fiction, and particularly in the 
writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose works are cited at six- 
teen different points. The Poganuc people show the inferiority of 
religious formalism, and can never become formalistic themselves; 
little Eva, “the most saintly child in American literature,” hurrying 
off to a Methodist meeting, is so patently superior to Marie St. 
Clare, “languidly holding in her hand an elegantly bound prayer- 
book” that she epitomizes for Stephenson the meaning of the Puri- 
tan Heritage. Safe from any involvement in history, Eva will never 
be able to coerce a retainer of hers into Methodism, nor vote to ex- 
clude a modernist from her church; nor will she backslide into 
submission to creed and clergy, as did Mrs. Stowe, who, as an elder- 
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ly woman, renounced Congregationalism to become an Episco- 
palian. 

That such a caricature best exemplifies the Puritan Heritage sug- 
gests that Stephenson has defined that heritage so narrowly as to 
rob it of all relevance. For men did not, and will not, adhere to a 
religious tradition which, while justifying their strong, but spas- 
modic impulses towards greater personal freedom, neglects their 
equally deep desires for order and for power, and fails to help them 
interpret their relations with each other, and with God. Puritanism 
has meaning for men today, not because it simply exhorts them to 
greater self-sufficiency, but because it takes full account of the 
complexity of the human situation. 

Rosert D. Cross. 


The Literary Criticism of “Young America”: A Study in the Rela- 
tionship of Politics and Literature 1837-1850. By John Stafford. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, Eng- 
lish Studies, No. 3. 1952. Pp. 154. $2.00.) 

On the night of October 21, 1837, John Quincy Adams wrote in 
his Memoirs: “Long evening visit from Mr. Langtree—a fulsome 
flatterer. He urged me to write for his Democratic Review and 
Magazine; but I told him that literature was, and in its nature must 
always be, aristocratic; that democracy of numbers and literature 
were self-contradictory.” Adams would probably have agreed 
heartily with Longfellow’s scornfui reference to the ‘“Loco-foco 
politico-literary system” which Samuel D. Langtree and his co- 
editor John L. O’Sullivan had begun to express in the Democratic 
Review. But, as it happened, Adams and Longfellow were wrong; 
they were outweighed by the literary force of “Young America.” 

The Literary Criticism of “Young America” recounts the entire 
history of the Democratic Review (1837-1850) and the group of po- 
litically liberal writers known as “Young America,” whose pur- 
pose was to oppose the conservative Whig Review and the New 
York Review and to give expression to a distinctively native Ameri- 
can literature. The leaders of ““Young America” were, besides the 
politicians Langtree and O'Sullivan, such writers as Cornelius 
Mathews and Evert A. Duyckinck, the important albeit forgotten 
critic William A. Jones, Bryant’s son-in-law Parke Godwin, Joel T. 
Headley, and John Bigelow. Clustered around the periphery of the 
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movement stood such figures as Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, Margaret Fuller, Cranch, Chan- 
ning, the Transcendentalists generally, Whitman, and Simms—all 
contributors to the Democratic Review, which Poe considered the 
most valuable journal of the time, although he disagreed with its 
policies. In the enemy camp were ranged: Longfellow, Irving, 
Cooper, Dana, and Halleck among others. Both the battle and out- 
come between these two factions are well peppered with quotations 
and make interesting reading. 

In this compactly written and well-organized little book, com- 
plete with notes, bibliography, and index, there lies much valuable 
information on American literary history, clearly the result of 
great research. Mr. Stafford shows us how American mass produc- 
tion of cheap books expanded the literary audience and conse- 
quently changed the entire task of the critic. Briefly, he demon- 
strates how the Jacksonian politics and utilitarian economics of 
these significant thirteen years democratized the course of litera- 
ture and literary criticism, which in turn gave rise to that “Homer 
of the mass,” Walt Whitman, and the great western genius of 
realistic humor who galloped to fame aboard the back of a jump- 
ing frog, Mark Twain. The movement in general marked the first 
flowering in letters of American democratic liberalism. Mr. Staf- 
ford’s book deserves a careful reading by every serious student of 
our literature. 


RICHARD E. AMACHER. 


Emerson’s Angle of Vision: Man and Nature in American Expert- 
ence. By Sherman Paul. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1952. Pp. viii, 268. $4.50.) 


This excellent volume represents the farthest advance to date 
in a new movement which reaffirms the importance of Emerson’s 
position and value. The outgrowth of a Harvard dissertation, the 
book is based upon a thorough knowledge of Emerson scholarship, 
as well as his unpublished manuscripts, and upon a close acquaint- 
ance with the other Transcendentalists. But the contribution of 
Mr. Paul’s essay comes not so much from new facts or a new theory 
of Emerson's intellectual development as it does from a new ap- 
proach—at once idealistic and imaginative—which is structurally 
parallel to Emerson’s own in its ascending arrangement of chap- 
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ters, while it is modern in its emphasis upon Emerson’s use of 
image and symbols. The style is compact and the diction bold and 
almost too imaginative. 

The central theme is Emerson’s doctrine of correspondence. In- 
cluded are Emerson's dissatisfaction with Lockean thought, his 
development of a correspondential idealism, his astronomy of the 
imagination, his theory of expression, his concept of character, his 
attitude toward action in society—in short his metaphysic “to the 
end of use.” The organization follows neither strict chronology nor 
strict topicality, but rather a sort of associational technique in 
which the material is focused upon key words and key ideas. 

Many scholars will not find all the effects of this approach happy. 
Words are used occasionally, for example, with an Emersonian in- 
exactness which makes for paradox, though not actual contradic- 
tion. (Mr. Paul seems to say now that Emerson did not accept fac- 
ulty psychology, and now that he did; yet a close reading of these 
two passages demonstrates that the ideas are not contradictory.) A 
perhaps more serious consequence of Mr. Paul’s imaginative ap- 
proach is his abandonment of genetic method. Though he might 
even deiry such an absence, his regular procedure is to collect quo- 
tations, often, from different periods of Emerson's career to show 
the Emersonian handling of a particular problem. While this 
charge can not be completely denied, it is also evident that the 
juxtaposition of ideas in a newly created context is often illumi- 
nating. Besides Mr. Paul constantly shows his awareness of the 
changes in Emerson’s thought, even while emphasizing its unity 
rather than its diversity. 

But whatever the defects of using the Emersonian method, the 
contents of this book will seem convincing and significant even to 
scholars with other frames of reference than intuitive idealism. 
Indeed for the tough-minded, the book may be of special value, be- 
cause Mr. Paul makes clearer than Emerson did such significant 
concepts as Circles. And though the style is sometimes too com- 
pact, the more closely the book is read, the more cogent the obscure 
passages will seem. In short, this is the most valuable book-length 
interpretation of Emerson’s thougit (a category excluding the 
work of the Professors Foerster, Matthiessen, Rusk, and Miller) 
which has appeared in thirty years. 

ALEXANDER C. KERN. 
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The Economics of New England. By Seymour E. Harris. (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. 317. 
$4.75. 


New England has listened for many years to the verbal battle be- 
tween those who like to preach the greatness of New England in- 
dustry and those who are afraid it is going to the dogs. It is a fine 
example of New England thrift that this controversy between the 
optimists and the pessimists has now been harnessed for industrial 
use and is generating a new source of power for the region. A suc- 
cession of objective studies is being made to get at the basic facts 
about the New England economy which those of us who are neither 
optimists nor pessimists can use to keep it the kind of place in which 
we want to live and work. 

A year ago the Council of Economic Advisers submitted to Presi- 
dent Truman the report prepared by its Committee on the New 
England Economy. About the same time, the President appointed 
a New England-New York Inter-Agency Committee on river de- 
velopment to study in particular how much undeveloped hydro- 
electric power exists in the region. At the request of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on the Economic Report, the National 
Planning Association formed a Committee of New England which 
has a staff of thirty-five technical advisers, entirely supported by 
private contributions, working on a series of reports which will be 
issued later this year. The Conference of New England Governors 
has appointed a New England Textile Committee to study that 
most important and difficult section of the economy. Professor 
Harris has served as a member of all four Committees and is chair- 
man of the Textile Committee. His book, The Economics of New 
England, should be read in conjunction with the report to the 
President by the Committee on the New England Economy, al- 
ready published, and with the forthcoming reports of the other 
committees. 

Although Professor Harris is popularly identified as the out- 
standing pessimist about New England’s future, there are only 
slight traces of pessimism in this “case study of an older area.” He 
does mention the decline of New England but it is a very special 
sort of decline which has seen New England climb to new heights, 
generation after generation, over the last two hundred years. Since 
he compares the aging process of the region with that of the human 
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body, he inevitably finds a tendency towards economic arterio- 
sclerosis. Most of his book, however, is devoted to an analysis of 
New England’s industrial problems and what New Englanders 
should do to have a healthy and prosperous economy. 

With most of Professor Harris’ analysis, and with many of his 
proposed remedies, there will be little disagreement. The long-run 
changes in employment trends must be recognized and dealt with. 
The shifts away from manufacturing to services, and from the 
manufacture of soft goods to durables, are especially painful t 
New England. To pay for imports of food and raw materials New 
England, like England, must export or die. Its greatest export in- 
dustry, textiles, combines high costs and a shrinking market with 
vigorous competition, both fair and unfair, from the South. New 
England must and is developing new industries, like electronics 
and machinery, and it must slow down ihe rate of loss in old in- 
dustries by increases in productivity made possible by new plants 
and machinery, progressive management, coéperative labor, and 
the active support of state and local governments. 

Most controversial is Professor Harris’ plea for better relations 
with the federal government. It deserves very careful study. For 
example, low costs in southern plants reflect some legitimate ad- 
vantages. They also may reflect wage rates and working conditions 
below the national level as well as subsidies for new plants and ex- 
treme hostility to trade unionism. Should New England’s antipa- 
thy of federal handouts extend to federal action which will stop 
economic warfare between states? 

JouN L. CarTEN, Jr. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Publishers. By Raymond L. Kilgour. 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1952. Pp. xviii, 307. 
$4.50.) 

There is no field for the literary and social historian in which 
information is at once more widely significant and so greatly lack- 
ing as that of she history of Amtrican publishing houses in the 
nineteenth century. It seems strange, with the long attention paid 
to literature in American colleges and the rise of an interest in so- 
cial history during the last generation, that one of the most im- 
portant aspects for an understanding of both should be so neglect- 
ed. A work of the scope of Sidney Kramer’s History of Stone & Kim- 
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ball is rare. Accordingly, Mr. Kilgour’s Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
enters a promising field. 

Roberts Brothers, which as a Boston publishing house existed 
through New England’s “Indian Summer” from 1863 to 1898, made 
a considerable mark in the publishing world. The value of its 
books probably never reached that of Little, Brown & Company; 
the volume of its output was far less than that of the great New 
York houses of Harper, Appleton, and Scribner. Perhaps like 
Holmes’s Unitarians, the values of Roberts Brothers must be 
weighed, not counted and it fell heir to the splendid tradition of 
Ticknor & Fields, though not always to their authors or books. As 
the author makes clear, the “emphasis of the firm was always liter- 
ary and upon quality rather than quantity.” 

The task which confronted Mr. Kilgour in a field of research still 
largely in pioneering stages was admittedly great. Problems in the 
organization of his material, the difficulty of getting that material, 
and the lack of comparative studies of other publishing houses, 
presented an almost overwhelmingly complex burden. Yet with 
due recognition of the difficulties, and with an appreciation for the 
excellences which this volume contains, Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
is a disappointing book. 

Its organization is pedestrian. For the most part a strict chrono- 
logical order is relentlessly maintained. All the volumes published 
by the house in a given year are named and briefly analysed. It is a 
dubious device. If the object were merely bibliographical, a listing 
would have sufficed. Since this appears not to have been the object, 
it would have been better to have selected a group of years and by 
a topical arrangement present some kind of coérdinated, intelli- 
gible development. Mr. Kilgour has proved, as Henry Adams once 
said, that one fact follows another, but he has proved very little 
else. As a literary approach, this method is nearly lethal. Mr. Kil- 
gour can write well, as the pertinent and often witty little vignettes 
about each book amply demonstrate, but the utmost literary skill 
could never have overcome such a handicap of arrangement as 
this. Except that the volumes he mentions were all issued by one 
publisher there is little difference between his method and that of 
any “digest of books.” 

Essentially it is this device of reporting on the content of books 
published which leads Mr. Kilgour into his most serious fault, 
namely that his volume is not really the history of a publishing 
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house at all. The amount of publishing material, as distinguished 
from literary analysis, in these three hundred pages is staggeringly 


meagre. There is litthke awareness of the close connection which 
exists between business conditions and publishing. Neither panics 
in the seventies and nineties or flush times in the eighties ever seem 
to have affected Roberts Brothers much. There is almost nothing 
on publishing as a business, the costs of paper, printing, and bind- 
ing, discounts to booksellers, or the competition for markets. No- 
tice of payments to authors is sporadic and unrelated and no gen- 
eral picture of the financial status of Roberts Brothers’ writers 
emerges. Mr. Kilgour seems to assume that publishing is primarily 
a literary matter. Certainly there is little here of advertising or of 
book promotion. Actually publishing is a business and its history, 
if the relation between it and literature is to be explained, must 
treat of it as a business. Though the Letter Books of the firm no 
longer exist, the Cost Books apparently do, and no proper use of 
them has been made. 

On the credit side of Messrs. Roberts Brothers it should be said 
that the author maintains an excellently balanced judgment as to 
the réle of Roberts Brothers in general. publishing history, that 
there is a most clarifying account of Thomas Niles, Jr., who prac- 
tically was Roberts Brothers, and that much additional material of 
value on “trade courtesy” and international copyright is to be 
found in the course of this book. 

W.S. TRYON. 


The Philosophy of Henry James, Sr. By Frederic Harold Young. 
(New York: Bookman Associates. 1951. Pp. xiv, 338. $4.50.) 


Recent interest in the elder James has in most cases been a by- 
product of interest in his illustrious sons. No doubt he deserves a 
chapter to himself in the history of parenthood, but in the history 
of ideas he has been a minor figure. Philosophers seem content to 
assign James to their theological colleagues, who have been (with 
the exception of New Church Swedenborgians) only too happy to 
make the arrangement reciprocal. Professor Young’s book is not 
likely to breach this agreement, but he has given us a study of 
James notable for both philosophical and theological competence. 
It is not likely to effect a major reconsideration of James, but it is 
uncompromising in its insistence that he be judged in his own 
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right as a thinker, not as a Socrates of the dinner table, as a critic 
of contemporary ideas and movements, or as a cultural figure. 

The book is aptly named: it is not a study of James the man, 
nor even an intellectual biography. As William James recognized 
and Professor Young documents, James senior in a real sense had 
no intellectual biography. His period of creative maturity was one 
not of development and reconstruction but of exposition, amplifi- 
cation, and restatement. After its first illumination, the mind of 
James judged experience in terms of ideas rather than revising 
ideas in terms of experience; he was a theologian without a church, 
a philosopher without a school, a socialist without a party. 

As a result, we have an example of the “bubbling-pot” interpre- 
tation of speculative thought. The author’s qualitative analysis 
discriminates the ingredients taken from Calvinism, Sandemanian- 
ism, Fourierism, and Swedenborgianism—resulting in a distinctive 
and pungent ragout. In the end, the attempt to characterize 
James’s unique vision lapses into helpless hyphenation (a “‘meta- 
physical-eschatological-spiritual-social-democratic universalism”; 
a “unique fusion of Calvinist-Sandemanian-Fourierist-Sweden- 
borgian-Neoplatonic-Gnostic elements”); but these Teutonic de- 
vices are summaries of a thorough articulation of James’s thought. 

It is a common criticism of studies such as this that the author 
has imposed on his subject-matter a systematic interpretation 
which clarifies but falsifies. In this respect, Professor Young has ac- 
complished a tour de force. By his own confession, James was an 
unsystematic thinker, with antinomian contempt of systems as well 
as of sects. The delicate and balanced exposition of his thought as 
a system is therefore a work of discovery and interpretation but 
at the same time persuasive of its authenticity in exposing the 
nerve of James’s speculation. A possible exception is the very brief 
discussion of the spiritual social philosophy as influenced by 
Fourier. 

Of notable value to those who find James’s books difficult of ac- 
cess are the full and comprehensive quotations which yield ap- 
preciation of his “rich, vascular style,” as well as constituting a 
complete anthology of his leading ideas. A chronology and bibliog- 
raphy are also included. 


Louis O. MINK. 
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Torchbearer of Freedom: The Influence of Richard Price on Eight- 
eenth Century Thought. By Carl B. Cone. (Lexington: The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press. 1952. Pp. 202. $3.75.) 


A bronze inscription in the public library of Bridgend calls 
Richard Price “Philosopher . Preacher . Actuary . Cfaill Dynolryw” 
[Friend of Humanity]. He was all these and something more. 

Son of a Welsh Presbyterian of Calvinistic leanings, Richard 
Price was educated for the ministry. That he belonged in the best 
of Dissenting tradition was exhibited at an early age in his own in- 
terest in Arianism, an interest fostered by the academy at Pentwyn 
where he studied. Here he met the works of Samuel Clarke which 
thoroughly aroused the ire of his father. “Once when he caught 
Richard reading Clarke, he angrily snatched away the book and 
threw it in the fire. There would be no deviation from Trinitarian- 
ism in this Presbyterian household.” 

Upon the death of his father in 1739, Richard went to London 
to study for the ministry. After graduation his first attention was 
given to ethics and morality, and his first book was an attack on the 
empiricism of Locke. However, Richard Price intended no denial 
of other aspects of Locke’s thought. An abiding faith in human rea- 
son, in free will, and in the value of education and science, with the 
consequent distrust of tyranny of any variety, all indicate that 
Price was not in revolt against the leading philosophical trends of 
his age. Rather he sought to place these values on a firm moral 
basis. 

But slipping an idealistic foundation under the superstructure 
of eighteenth-century belief in the power of reason and the attain- 
ability of the good life here on earth were not the only achieve- 
ments of Price. In association with many of the great spirits of the 
age, Joseph Priestley, Benjamin Franklin, Adam Smith, John How- 
ard, the Younger Pitt, and Turgot, among others, he moved from 


moral philosophy to mathematics (an area in which he made many 


advances in statistics) and from there to political economy. 

His contribution in this latter respect was twofold. There was his 
enormous influence in drawing attention to the problem of the na- 
tional debt of England and suggesting the Sinking Fund scheme 
that Pitt finally introduced. And there was his interest in and en- 
couragement of the independence of America. Carl Cone’s two ex- 
cellent chapters on this phase of Price’s life, show him as an in- 
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valuable friend of the colonists. Besides the moral support given 
the cause in his widely-circulated work, Observations on the Nature 
of Civil Liberty, Richard Price supplied information to his many 
correspondents in America, activities which Cone assesses as “cou- 
rageous and naive, dangerous and probably useless. Some of them 
bordered on treason, unless there could be no treason when one was 
fighting for the rights of man.” 

In 1778 the Continental Congress voted to invite Price to take up 
American citizenship and offered to pay. his expenses if he chose to 
move. This recognition of his services was only part of the honor 
which his Observations brought him: he had been granted the 
Freedom of the City of London two years earlier. For Price’s sym- 
pathy with the American cause was truly only one aspect of his sym- 
pathy for the cause of freedom everywhere. In the Observations, 
English merchants, alarmed at the strengthening of the Crown and 
cognizant of the need for reform at home, could find their views 
expressed as easily as could Americans who were resisting Parlia- 
mentary taxation. Price carried his doctrines to their logical con- 
clusions, and while most liberal Englishmen went into reaction at 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, Richard Price maintained 
until his death in 1793 his faith in the people and the principles he 
had always enunciated. 

As to Price’s influence both upon the course of the American 
Revolution and upon the drafting of the Constitution of 1787, 
Professor Cone maintains a just and defensible position: 

Price’s publications had no effect upon the policy of the British 
ministry. It is doubtful if his pamphlets changed fundamentally the 
thinking of any individual. Those who praised his writings were 
persons who inclined toward his ideas, and those who disagreed 


with him could hardly be expected to alter opinions held during 
the decade in which the quarrel with America came to a crisis. 


Cone examines the circulation especially among the leaders of the 
Constitutional Convention, of Price’s Observations on the Impor- 
tance of the American Revolution, and the Means of Making it a 
Benefit to the World, a pamphlet issued in 1781 urging the forma- 
tion of an American government with greater centralized power. 
He concludes, ‘“The Constitutional Convention would have as- 
sembled and the Constitution have been written had there never 
lived a Dr. Price.” But among the many forces that operated to 
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bring this event to pass ought to be reckoned “the books, the letters, 
and the blessings of Richard Price.” 

In his chapter on the Constitution, Cone has made a valuable 
contribution to the published work on Price. All his chapters ex- 
hibit a careful scholarship and, what is probably more difficult for 
a sympathetic biographer, a fair assessment of the influence and im- 
portance of his subject. All this is as it should be, for here is to be 
met a man who has been neglected by history. Richard Price did 
not cringe in the face of hostile public opinion when events tem- 
porarily brought his principles into unpopularity. More than most 
of his liberal contemporaries, he was truly a “torchbearer of free- 
dom.” 

PAuL K. CHAMBERS, JR. 


Who Lived Here? A Baker’s Dozen of Historic New England 
Houses and Their Occupants. Text by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
Photographs by Samuel Chamberlain. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1952. Pp. xiii, 139. $5.00.) 


The collaborators in the production of this volume have dedi- 
cated it to each other. ‘““The author has left to the illustrator all 
coverage of the houses with which the book is concerned. The il- 
lustrator has left to the author all peopling of his unpeopled houses 
with their inhabitants. In this conjunction of picture and text,” 
each hopes (the dedication continues) “that the other may win some 
advantage from his fellow’s contribution.” Each unquestionably 
does, for Mr. Howe is a highly skilful narrator of literary and his- 
torical events, Mr. Chamberlain is equally skilful in his medium, 
and they have alike worked con amore in handling their congenial 
subjects—thirteen old houses in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Maine that are associated with celebrated New England men and 
women. The collaborators are also indebted to their publisher for 
the excellent reproductions of the fifty or more Chamberlain photo- 
graphs and for the boldly handsome internal and external design 
of the book. 

This is not a book about architecture, then, though some excel- 
lent architectural photographs are reproduced in it, among the 
most noteworthy being those of Gore Place in Waltham, Emily 
Dickinson’s home in Amherst, and the Revere house in Boston. In 
his chapter on Gore Place, Mr. Howe expressly says: “The illus- 
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trations of this chapter render superfluous any words describing 
the house.” Here, as everywhere else, the aim has been to sum- 
mon back to life the dead inhabitants of the chosen houses—the 
flavor of their times, their work, their very selves. This is main- 
ly done by anecdotes and by quotations from personal docu- 
ments and comments by contemporaries. Many, perhaps most, of 
these are familiar to readers versed in the biographical and literary 
annals of New England, just as the facades, at least, of most of the 
houses themselves are well known to tourists in Concord, Cam- 
bridge, Providence, and neighboring parts. But familiar things 
have their charm, and the one valid criticism that may be made of 
this book is that the prose sketches are so short as to be merely 
tantalizing. Ten pages on four generations of Adamses at Quincy 
is such inexcusable condensation that the effects desired are not 
achieved. Louisa May Alcott at Concord, Bishop Berkeley at 
Whitehall, Anne Bradstreet at North Andover, and Sarah Orne 
Jewett at South Berwick do a great deal better in the space as- 
signed them. Yet many who will pick up this book with high ex- 
pectations will be disappointed, as this reviewer has been, to find 
it a collection of hors d’oeuvres rather than more substantial fare. 


L. H. BuTTERFIELD. 


Rag, Tag, and Bobtail: The Story of The Continental Army, 1775- 
1783. By Lynn Montross. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1952. 
Pp. 466. $5.00.) 


Mr. Montross, a former journalist and free-lance writer, at pres- 
ent an historian in the Marine Corps, has written a book lively and 
readable, but with certain shortcomings historically. 

Occasionally Mr. Montross treads uncertain ground: “All fron- 
tiersmen were the natural foes of England because of the threat of 
subsidized Indian raids along the border.” (p. 50) Certainly many 
southern frontiersmen were loyal to the crown because of their 
deep antipathy to the tidewater aristocracy, who were largely Whig 
in sympathy. One also wishes that the author had made wider use 
of the published and unpublished writings of Washington. More- 
over, Mr. Montross seems to have leaned most heavily upon older 
periodicals; of the fifty odd articles listed in the bibliography, only 
three were printed after 1910. 
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Mr. Montross shows an excellent comprehension of the confu- 
sion of war and the difficulties of command. After detailing the rea- 
sons that led Gage to decide upon a frontal assault, he generously 
comments: 


The British commanders, like so many other generals of his- 
tory, were not as wise before the event as afterwards. But battles 
must be planned on a basis of probabilities, and everything indi- 
cated that a frontal attack would succeed at the first shock. 


Throughout, Mr. Montross maintains this judicious objectivity. 

Refreshingly straightforward is his treatment of Benedict Ar- 

nold. Using the findings of Carl Van Doren, he labels Arnold the 
traitor that he was. 
It had been only a few generations since General George Monk 
made treason respectable by betraying the Parliamentary Army, 
thus ending the Great Rebellion and restoring the House of Stuart 
to the throne. Arnold in turn might have won a grudging respect 
for the very magnitude of his crime if he had any other motives 
except avarice. But he was a retail scoundrel rather than another 
Monk, and during his brief command at West Point he had not 
scrupled to pocket a few dollars by selling rum, pork, salt, and other 
public stores. As a final act of petty rascality, he delivered as pris- 
oners of war the soldiers who saved his life by rowing him to the 
British warship in the faith that they were carrying out legitimate 
military orders. 

Of interest to New England readers is Mr. Montross’ redis- 
covery of the important part the Massachusetts regiments, under 
the redoubtable Colonel Glover, played in Washington’s success- 
ful evacuation of New York. He terms Glover’s holding action at 
Pell’s Point, “a calculated Lexington,” and doubts “if a profes- 
sional soldier would . . . have thought of such a simple solution as 
placing the four regiments at intervals behind stone walls on both 
sides of the road, thus compelling the enemy column to run the 
gauntlet of musketry.” 

A more pertinent criticism of this book than that of its minor 
historical lapses is that the author did not hold to his avowed sub- 
ject, the Continental Army, but really covered the entire war. Mr. 
Montross is competent when he sticks to the Continental Army and 
its battles, but perfunctory when he wanders afield. 

While this book holds little interest for the specialist, the au- 
thor’s calm patriotism, avoiding the iconoclasm of the 1920's and 
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the chauvinism of the patriotic societies, makes his work a welcome 
addition to the popular literature of the American Revolution. 


RICHARD SONDEREGGER. 


Business in the Gilded Age: The Conservatives’ Balance Sheet. By 
Edward C. Kirkland. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 
1952. Pp. 59. $1.50.) 


In three chapters, delivered as lectures by Professor Kirkland as 
Knapp Visiting Professor at the University of Wisconsin during 
the spring term of 1951, the author evaluates the views on business 
of three men: Charles Francis Adams, Jr., E. L. Godkin, and An- 
drew Carnegie. He summarizes concisely and clearly the reactions 
of three quite different individuals to the radical changes in the 
economic life of the United States during the last thirty-five years 
of the nineteenth century. All three in a measure were conserva- 
tives. 

Yet all three were radicals, too—Adams as the first outstanding 
bureaucrat on a commission to regulate railroads, Godkin as the 
man who saw the inevitability of the emergence of large scale enter- 
prise, and Carnegie as the rationalizer of the concentration of 
wealth and power which he had helped to develop. All three peered 
myopically into the crystal ball and registered only a portion of the 
panorama portrayed therein, even as every contemporary observer 
does of his own age. 

That all three were disturbed by what they saw is understand- 
able. The behavior of human beings under the strain of rapid 
change and consequent demoralization of accepted values is sel- 
dom edifying, even to the person gifted with a capacity to weigh 
and balance the socially beneficial results against the socially 
detrimental. To confuse the picture, all assessed the new condi- 
tions with inherited criteria, which, as usual, were not entirely ap- 
plicable to the new phenomena. Hence, disappointment was al- 
most inevitable, unless like Carnegie, the thinker justified the ac- 
cumulation of wealth by devoting the proceeds to a socially accept- 
able end. The three essays illustrate the fact that man is incapable 
of all-embracing observation and that perhaps he is less a rational 
than a rationalizing being. 

Some students may feel uneasy about some points of the book. 
The general title is a misnomer; the essays are not on business in 
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the Gilded Age but on the views of three men about business in the 
period. The chapter headings attempt too much: Adams is much 
more than a bureaucrat and Godkin far more than a moralist, 
while “The Mirror Looks at the Businessman” impresses the reader 
as a definitely unsatisfactory title for a discussion of Carnegie’s 
ideas. But the book is lucid, brief, and interesting. It is a satisfactory 
prelude to an ambitious project—a comprehensive revaluation of 
the history of American economic life from 1865 to 1900. 


RALPH W. Hipy. 


Moby-Dick or, The Whale. By Herman Melville. Edited with in- 
troduction, critical notes and index by Luther S. Mansfield and 
Howard P. Vincent. (New York: Hendricks House. 1952. Pp. 
lii, 851. $5.00.) 

Moby-Dick has been issued in many forms since 1851—in texts 
without the “metaphysics,” in twenty-five cent abridgment and 
comic classic, and in a variety of presentable and competently ed- 


ited editions. Such a miscellany confirms the ubiquity of taste for ' 


the whale. Now we have the centenary edition, an act of devotion 
to Melville scholarship and a monumental volume in the Hen- 
dricks House reissue of Melville’s complete works. The editors, 
Messrs. Mansfield and Vincent, have done, as all Melvilleans 
know, a staggering task: no scholar could fail to pay homage to 
their exhaustive notes. And yet it seems obvious that this volume 
is not intended for the lay reader, not even for the interested be- 
ginning student. Its size alone is too forbidding, and more attrac- 
tive and manageable editions, Willard Thorp’s, for example, are 
available to the reader who wants his literature straight. 

I raise this question of editorial propriety because this volume 
is part of a complete edition very much needed, one that will nec- 
essarily claim definitiveness and authority and that should attract 
the general public, and because the previously issued titles have 
not been edited in this way. The Piazza Tales, for example, was 
moderately and usefully edited by Egbert Oliver; and Pierre, that 
baffling book so centra’ to Melville, deserved the long introduction 
as well as the notes Jr. Henry Murray provided. Dr. Murray’s 
work, I think, had a critical nicety: his notes were merely explan- 
atory and his introduction avowedly interpretative. In the Mans- 
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field-Vincent Moby-Dick, however, the introduction passes in hur- 
ried review of earlier interpretations as if to discount them and 
put in their place the interpretations of the voluminous notes. I 
am not impugning the value of the notes—many are long summary 
essays, criticisms, and bibliographies, and others show, as never be- 
fore, Melville’s manifold literary indebtedness. What I find trou- 
blesome is the mingling of extended interpretation with the notes; 
this gives the notes a larger function and, I think, a misleading 
one. The confusion of fact and criticism gives the criticism a bul- 
wark it might not have otherwise. And a critical approach through 
the notes results in many interpretative fragments, but no total 
view: a kind of scholar’s paradise, perhaps, but a critic’s hell—and 
a reader's purgatory. 

This attempt at critical security, I suspect, follows from the re- 
cent general retreat from the interpretation of Melville to the 
fortress of external facts. Facts are important and are the basis of 
criticism, but they are not a substitute for insight; and from The 
Trying-Out of Moby-Dick to the latest biography, the “external- 
ists” have been unable to resist minor critical forays. They are like 
the people Melville described in “Loomings,” drawn to the water's 
edge but afraid to plunge and accept the inevitable but rewarding 
failure of the critic’s job of work. This, it seems to me, is the major 


flaw in this edition: a mistake in critical strategy, an attempt to 
establish by bulk alone the merits of Moby-Dick. “No other Amer- 
ican novel,” the editors write, “has ever received such liberal an- 


notation, but then no other is great enough to submit to such 
treatment.” The critical canon they follow is Dr. Johnson’s, that 
a book requires footnotes after fifty years, and that, accordingly, 
after one hundred years it requires twice as many. Such a measure 
would keep all of us scholars as busy as the Melvilleans have been 
and promises much for the forthcoming editions in the series, es- 
pecially Clarel, Mardi and The Confidence Man which need illu- 
mination. But by the end of the century, if our zeal holds out, the 
load of fact will be more than even the white whale can bear. 


SHERMAN PAUL. 





SHORT NOTICES 


Achievement in American Poetry: 1900-1950. By Louise Bogan. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1951. Pp. 157. $2.50.) 

The Background of Modern Poetry. By J. Isaacs. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton Company. 1952. Pp. 94. $2.50.) 


The “modern” of all ages has required and benefited from the 
services of those who have explained its aims and methods. In our 
age of self-consciousness explanation has sometimes overwhelmed 
the thing explained, but its value remains the same: there is inevi- 
tably a cultural lag between a new art form and that part of any 
society that responds to art. The critic can function to reduce that 
lag. Both these books assume that function. 

Miss Bogan is a tidy critic and she undertakes her task meticu- 
lously but at too fast a pace to make much sense. Her mistake, I 
think, is attempting a chronological account of fifty years of poetry 
in 108 pages (the rest of this volume is a small anthology of rather 
standard selections). We are given the intellectual position of the 
turn of the century at a glance, World War I at a glance, the for- 
ties at a glance. All the notes for the introductory course in Mod- 
ern Poetry are ticked off and none of them is developed to the 
point of real insight. At her best, Miss Bogan touches upon judg- 
ments (one cannot really say perceptions) we would wish to see 
analyzed and developed further; at her worst she grinds out dis- 
tance in a series of dull and standard generalizations. Her essay 
may be of some value to the reader who has never touched upon 
modern poetry, but I cannot help doubting that such a reader 
would pick up this book. Eventually, I suspect it goes on the li- 
brary shelves to be run through by students who are starting a 
term paper and who need a rather expanded encyclopedia article 
to begin with. 


Professor Isaacs has been wiser, I think, in avoiding the straight 
chronological approach that stretches Miss Bogan’s essay to the 
breaking point. He too is writing a primer—his little book is, in 
fact, compiled from six lectures originally prepared for broadcast 
over the BBC’s Third Program—but dodges the problem of dis- 
cussing everything by focusing on six central considerations and 
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developing each into a well-knit chapter. His scholarly back- 
ground, too, is more considerable than Miss Bogan’s and he does 
not take himself with such clerical seriousness. 

JouN Crarpi. 
Harvard University. 


Lewis Farm: A New England Saga. By Priscilla Robertson. With 
Introductory Note by Henry Plimpton Kendall. (Norwood, 
Mass.: Privately Printed. 1950. Pp. x, 214.) 


A family history is, of course, chiefly of interest to the family 
chronicled. “Written for the descendants of Priscilla Guild Lewis 
and Calvin Gay Plimpton,” this is the story of the Lewises of Wal- 
pole, who settled in 1740 on Lewis Farm—a site continuously oc- 
cupied by their descendants ever since—and of the Plimptons, who 
became connected with them a century later. As a family history, it 
suffers, necessarily, from a certain unevenness. The time sequences 
are somewhat bumpy, anecdotes are recited and letters quoted 
which lack general interest; sources are not always clearly indica- 
ted, and the necessity of allotting a sentence or two to nearly every 
ancestor of whom anything is known breaks up the continuity of 
the story. 

However, this is by no means a dull book, even for the outsider. 
Its compiler is both painstaking and self-effacing, save for an oc- 
casional flash of quiet humor. So far as possible, her ancestors are 
allowed to speak for themselves, through their letters and other 
papers. Here are people of vigor and character, self-reliant, rather 
conservative, and mutually devoted, living in another America, 
for which their vivid phrases conjure up a certain nostalgia. We 
are introduced, in particular, to a succession of notable women— 
Ruth Allen Wilkinson, who rode horseback home to Walpole 
from her pioneer cabin in New Hampshire, her four-weeks-old 
baby in her arms—she was homesick; Lizzie Wight, who, when 
she knew she must die, bought a “bright red plaid coat and bon- 
net” for her child to wear to the funeral; Idella Plimpton, whose 
excursion abroad in 1869 is a charming period piece. There are 
some extremely interesting details of early farm life and rural 
customs, and various sidelights on history—the coming of indus- 
trialism, the Unitarian controversy, the Civil War. We are remind- 
ed of the intense religious feeling of former times, and of the spare, 
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uneventful, yet sustaining life of an old New England farm. Pub- 
lic events become humanized in this comment from a diary of the 
French and Indian War: 


. an owl began his usual notes in a high strain which alarm’d 
ye century who like a justy fellow challenged his supposed ene- 
mey, but the owl not excepting the challenge ... but continuing 
his hideous howling the century deserted his post, flung away his 
gun crying Indians, Indians and running to the Camps fell over a 
stump, Logs or rock and broke out one of his teeth but got in with 
no other damage.” 


There is a very real value in such a story of one family’s matter- 
of-course advance from century to century. 
EpiITH WARREN. 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Yale University Portrait Index 1701-1951 (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 185. $5.00.) 

This handsome publication, issued on the occasion of Yale’s 
250th Anniversary, is a useful addition to other portrait indices. 
The research and compilation was done by Josephine Setze and 
Anna Wells Rutledge under the supervision of John Marshall Phil- 
lips, Director of the Yale Gallery. The index is not a catalogue 
raisonné, but it represents a substantial body of information con- 
cerned with a collection ranging from the gift by Elihu Yale in 
1718 of the portrait of George the First, painted in the studio of 
Godfrey Kneller, to several portraits of Gertrude Stein. 

Though the Index is interesting from a documentary point of 
view, especially to those connected with Yale, its importance lies 
in its contribution to our knowledge of the artists, particularly 
those of the earlier school. The illustrations, though they would 
be unsatisfactory in their small dimensions for a book devoted pri- 
marily to works of art, are sufficiently clear to give a good notion 
of the scope and character of the Yale portraits. These illustrations 
corroborate the impression given by the exhibition of the pictures 
at the Yale Gallery in the fall of 1951 that the quality of the earlier 
works is much greater artistically than that of the later ones. It 
would be naive to conclude from this evidence that either the qual- 
ity of American portraiture in general or the taste of the artist’s 
patrons has declined with the years. Nevertheless, it is significant 
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that the portraits of the Connecticut school by Ralph Earl, Reu- 
ben Moulthrop and J. William Jennys have qualities of form and 
psychological penetration far exceeding the ever increasingly fa- 
cile and superficial work of the mid-nineteenth century and be- 
yond. 

The six portraits by Moulthrop whets this reviewer’s curiosity 
to see the long-awaited study of that artist by the late William 
Sawitsky presently being edited by his widow. The group of early 
Connecticut painters, in which Yale is appropriately and fortu- 
nately rich, augments the body of evidence that the native Ameri- 
can school had positive virtues of its own which distinguish it 
from a mere colonial reflection of the English school. 

SAMUEL M. GREEN. 
Wesleyan University. 


Experiments of Spiritual Life and Health. By Roger Williams, 
1603?-1683. (Edited with a Historical Introduction by Winthrop 
S. Hudson. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1951. Pp. 103. 
$2.00.) 


Roger Williams’ Experiments is “an handful of flowers” from 
Scripture, “a little posy fit and easy for” the “meditation and re- 
freshing” of his wife during her recovery from a dangerous illness. 
It was first published in London in 1652 and was reprinted in 
Providence in 1863. Professor Hudson has now reissued it, with a 
useful introduction, as a tract for our troubled times in which, he 
feels, many of us need a “more bracing gospel” than most current 
religious teaching offers. He has altered the text slightly to make it 
more comprehensible to modern readers, but the essential flavor 
of Williams’ simple and vigorous prose remains. According to H. 
Richard Niebuhr the Experiments is one of the most beautiful 
devotional books produced in America; however that may be, it is 
an attractive expression of the robust faith of a devout and high- 
minded Puritan to whom submission to God’s will was a joy. Much 
has been written about the “gloom” and “fear” in Puritan theol- 
ogy; it is good to be reminded that Williams emphasized cheerful- 
ness as one of the characteristics of the man beloved by God. “The 
Lord loveth ...a cheerful preacher, a cheerful pray-er, and a cheer- 
ful sufferer for his name’s sake. a 
Harvard University. 
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The British Empire in the Eighteenth Century .. . an Inaugural 
Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford [on 13 No- 
vember 1951] by Lawrence Henry Gipson, Harmsworth Profes- 
sor of American History. (Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1952. 
Pp. 32.) 

These twenty-eight pages show that Professor Gipson has, to a 
remarkable degree, two virtues. He knows whereof he speaks, and 
he knows how to generalize while remaining exact and accurate. 
As this reviewer read with the eye of O. Henry’s “error sharp from 
Macadam Junction” in search for those petty mistakes some re- 
viewers think it their duty to point out as a proof of diligence, he 
found himself smiling with pleasure at the phrasing. Again and 
again a broad generalization held because it had been so deftly put 
as to include what would otherwise be an exception. Indeed it was 
almost a relief to find Henry Flood called Henry Ford in a neat in- 
clusion of Ireland in the British Empire, and to know that some- 
one, presumably not Professor Gipson, had at last erred. 

It is this combination of accuracy and breadth that will make 
this lecture of interest to readers of THE NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY. 
For if one concentrates on a single aspect of colonial history, there 
is danger of forgetting the broader view. Here one can find a lucid 
description of the Empire as a whole, as it was in 1750. More than 
that, one can here find suggestions worth thinking about. Were not 
some measures, such as the Hat Act of 1732, of general benefit to 
the Empire as a whole, even if locally burdensome? Did not appeals 
to the Privy Council and disallowance of Colonial laws prove of 
value by causing uniformity in American legal systems? Even if one 
disagrees with Professor Gipson’s statement that no legislature of 
the Empire had seriously challenged the authority of Parliament 
before 1750, one must stop and think carefully. Just because it is 
such good food for thought, this inaugural lecture is well worth 


getting hold of and reading. Richarp W. Hate, Jr. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
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